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The Indorsement of Roosevelt. 


HEN President Roosevelt expressed to Senator 
Hanna a desire to have the indorsement this 
year, as a presidential candidate next year, of the Ohio 
Republican State convention, the Senator set aside his 
own conservative ideas regarding the propriety of such 
action and acquiesced in the President’s request, as 
every one expected he would do. Senator Foraker 
thereupon said that this action ‘* settled all question as 
to the presidential candidacy next year,’’ as if that 
question had not been settled long ago. 

The renomination of President Roosevelt has been 
regarded by all observant politicians as one of the 
things naturally to be expected, and which no circum- 
stance or combination of circumstances, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, could possibly interfere with. 
No other candidate has announced himself, or been for- 
mally announced, and the only man whose candidacy 
in opposition to Roosevelt was a possibility, namely, 
Senator Hanna, the intimate friend and associate of 
the lamented McKinley, put himself on record long ago 
as in favor of the nomination of President Roosevelt. 
In this connection it may as well be said that the de- 
termined effort to show that the relations between the 
President and Senator Hanna have been strained, is 
unworthy of those who have promoted it. After the 
death of President McKinley immediate assurances of 
hearty and earnest support were given to the President 
by Mr. Hanna. The two became the best of friends, 
and that friendship has been unbroken. 

It is true that no such tender relationship exists be- 
tween the Senator and the present incumbent of the 
White House as existed between Mr. Hanna and Presi- 
dent McKinley, but this is not the fault of the Senator 
nor of the President. The friendship between the 
Senator and McKinley grew out of a long and intimate 
personal and political association, extending over many 
years, in which Mr. Hanna shared in the vicissitudes 
as well as the victories of the Ohio statesman. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mental make-up is entirely different from 
that of the late President. He is more self-reliant, 
more strenuous and self-assertive. He leans upon his 
own strong right arm and asks no other support. He 
gives his confidences to the public, and is his own ad- 
viser. He cultivates the friendship of all, rather than 
the intimacy of a few or of one, but among all his friends 
he has no more hearty and loyal supporter, and none 
more influential and powerful, than the Senator from 
Ohio, who is the honored, energetic, and successful 
chairman of the Republican National Committee. 

But after all, it is not so much the nomination as 
the election of a Republican President in 1904, that 
concerns the thoughtful people of the United States. 

* 7 


The Pulpit’s Opportunity. 


E CAN FIND only words of hearty commendation 

for the militant Brooklyn preacher who has been 
scorching the police authorities of that borough for their 
apathy and neglect in the matter of suppressing gam- 
bling, and who has given practical attestation to his 
courage and public spirit by going before the courts 
and securing the indictment and conviction of a former 
Brooklyn assemblyman on the charge of pool-selling. 
Whether all the accusations which this same preacher, 
the Rev. Cortlandt Myers, has made against the Brook- 
lyn police department shall prove to be true or not, he 
has certainly proved enough of them to show that he 
has not spoken nor acted without just provocation, and 
he deserves not only the gratitude but the active sup- 
port of the respectable and law-abiding elements of 
the community in the work he has undertaken to do. 
On general principles we thoroughly approve of such 
action as this on the part of the ministry whenever 
and wherever a like provocation exists, and we com- 
mend the example of Mr. Myers to his fellow-pastors 
in Brooklyn and elsewhere. Where the opportunity 
offers, as in this case, to deal with evil in the concrete, 
to smite the real thing a direct and smashing blow, a 
preacher of righteousness, it seems to us, is acting 
only in the line of manifest duty when he strikes as 
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hard and heavy as he can, and thus gives his preaching 
the benefit of his practice. The pulpit will gain in 
power and respect wherever it allies itself openly, 
bravely, and directly with the forces that are fighting 
against evils of every name, and it may well assume 
the initiative and the leadership in the contest where 
these are otherwise lacking. 
* a 


The Movement for Peace. 


EOPLE WHOSE attention has not been called to 
the subject have no conception of the number and 
influence of the societies existing in various parts of 
the world, many of them of recent origin, having for 
their object the promotion of peace between nations. 
Such, for example, is the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union, organized in 1889, composed of many hundreds 
of members of European parliaments, and commanding 
an immense weight of public influence in Europe, with 
arbitration and a permanent international court at the 
head of its programme. The Austrian group of this 
union has recently been increased by thirty-three new 
members from the two houses of Parliament, and now 
has a membership of one hundred and sixty-five. 

A large number of peace organizations composed 
entirely of women have been formed in Europe within 
the past few years under the inspiration and leadership 
of such women as the Baroness von Suttner, of Aus- 
tria, whose husband, the late Baron von Suttner, de- 
voted much of his life to the peace propaganda. The 
movement is represented in France by numerous strong 
societies, among these being the French International 
Arbitration Society, whose president, the distinguished 
Frederick Passy, was recently named by the French 
Council of Ministers as a commander of the Legion of 
Honor. The Paris Central Committee of the Women’s 
Universal Peace Alliance has recently given evidence 
of its practical aims by requesting the Minister of 
Public Instruction to allow the distribution in the public 
schools of books, pamphlets, pictures, etc., inculcating 
the principles of peace. There is also a movement 
for peace in religious circles in France, which has for 
its organ a paper entitled L’ Universal, published at 
Havre. 

Mention may also be made of the International Law 
Association, with a large membership in this country 
and Europe, which has been pushing the cause of inter- 
national arbitration for more than thirty years, and 
of the International Peace Bureau, located at Berne, 
Switzerland, which is engaged in a general campaign 
of education. Latest of all in this line of societies 
is the International Institute of Peace Studies which 
was opened at Monaco last February by Prince Albert. 
The work of this institute will be the publication of 
works on international law, on the pacific solution of 
controversies, statistics concerning war and arma- 
ments, the development of international institutions, 
peace education and propaganda, etc. It is this same 
Prince Albert, of Monaco, who proposes to put his 
peace principles into practical effect by disbanding his 
little army of two regiments next year, and putting the 
most capable of the men into the ranks of the police. 

A highly important factor also in the education of 
public sentiment in favor of the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes have been the conferences held 
at Lake Mohonk annually during the past eight years, 
and which have brought together a large number of 
our foremost educators, jurists, and men of affairs to 
discuss the problems relating to international arbitra- 
tion. The ninth annual meeting of this conference 
recently held was presided over by Hon. John W. Foster, 
the distinguished diplomatist and former Secretary of 
State, with Senator Cullom, and other noted men par- 
ticipating in the discussions. 

We should not leave out of this accounting the so- 
ciety recently formed in Boston under the vigorous 
leadership of Mr. Edwin D. Mead, with the object of 
publishing and circulating at cost such standard works on 
peace as M. Block’s ‘‘ The Future War’’ and Charles 
Sumner’s ‘‘ True Grandeur of Nations,’’ and other ad- 
dresses along this line, this work being made possible 
through the personal interest and noble generosity of 
Mr. Edward Ginn, the well-known publisher. If to 
the influence of all these newer societies is added the 
work carried on with so much vigor and devotion by 
the American Peace Society, which has celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary recently, it can be realized 
how such a remarkable institution in the interests 
of peace as The Hague tribunal came into being, and 
why such a proposal as that recently made by the 
American Peace Society for the formation of a stated 
International Congress has met with such cordial ap- 
proval from many representative men in this country 
and Europe. The propaganda carried on by these so- 
cieties will also help to account for the marked change 
that is coming over public sentiment throughout the 
civilized world with reference to war and peace. 


Barring Out Impure Foods. 


THE REGRET felt in many quarters over the failure 

of the Pure Food bill at the last session of Con- 
gress will be tempered by the facts brought to light by 
the New York Tribune, showing that a paragraph 
of the Agricultural Appropriation bill passed at that 
session gives the Secretary of the Treasury, co-oper- 
ating with the Secretary of Agriculture, power to pro- 
hibit the importation into the United States of all 
deleterious foods, liquors, and drugs. Equally grati- 
fying is the provision giving to the President a means 
of prompt retaliation on any country discriminating 
against American products, and of preventing foreign- 
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ers from dumping on American markets deleterioyg 
products which they cannot sell at home. This wij} 
apply to certain meat products doctored with borax, 
which Germany has been sending over here, and also 
to the ‘‘ pure French wines ’’ which are seldom pure 
and more seldom wholly French. The rule of ‘* Ti: for 
tat, you hit my dog, I’ll hit your cat’’ is never a very 
dignified nor a high-minded course of action for a 


POovV- 
ernment to pursue, but cases may arise where it is the 
only resort left open to bring a stubborn and unrea- 
soning antagonist to terms, and it is well that our yoy- 


ernment should be empowered to use this weapon in 
emergencies. And while we are thus guarding our- 
selves against poisonous food products from abroad 
there should be no let-up in the campaign aguinst 
similar frauds and impostors of home make. Since 
the days of wooden nutmegs we have had the unen- 
viable distinction of leading the world in the invention 
of shams and counterfeits. 
* + 


The Plain Truth. 


T IS NOT surprising that Postmaster-General Payne 
is vexed by the disclosure of a deficit of nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars in the free-delivery service 
of his department. ,Recent revelations regarding this 
branch of the government are far from pleasant read- 
ing, and indicate that political rather than practical 
efficiency has constituted the fundamental requirement 
for appointment in too many cases. But what could be 
expected of a department which tolerates such arbi- 
trary and offensive rulings against the publishers of 
the United States as have been established and rigor- 
ously enforced during the past few years? In one 
notable instance these rulings ruined a fine publishing 
business, after causing it a loss of over $60,000. No 
chance was given to the publisher to save himself, but he 
was remorselessly driven into bankruptcy. We have said 
before, and we repeat it, that if some enemy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administration had deliberately set 
about to bring it into public disfavor with the publishers 
of the United States, he could not have selected a better 
method than that which has been so drastically applied. 
Reform in the Post-office Department should not stop 
until it has touched the vitals of this matter. 
- 


HILE THE Nebraska political fakir was ridiculing 
Grover Cleveland, denouncing Senator Gorman, 
and belittling Senator Hill and every other conspicu- 
ous Democrat whose name has been suggested for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, open charges of 
treachery against the twice-defeated candidate of the 
party were recently made by the chairman of the New 
York Democratic State Committee. He publicly 
charged, at the Jefferson dinner given by the Bronx 
Democrats of New York, that when the few followers 
of the defeated populist in New York City bolted the 
Democratic State ticket last fall, an appeal was made 
to the Nebraska fakir to call off the disaffected ones, 
and that he declined to listen to it, thus giving his in- 
dorsement to the bolters and thus, it is alleged, defeat- 
ing the Democratic State ticket. This is not the first 
time a charge of this kind has been made against the 
Nebraska Dead One who has been utterly repudiated by 
every great Democratic leader, and who is now try- 
ing to attract public attention by methods that would 
shame the commonest notoriety-seeker in politics. 
Having grown rich while preaching a gospel of poverty 
and distress, and still profiting by the free advertising 
which the Associated Press and the leading newspapers 
of the country continue to give him, regardless of the 
fact that what he says or does is not of the slightest 
consequence to any one, Nebraska’s political comet will 
be so completely out of sight and out of mind by the 
time the next Democratic National Convention meets, 
that there won’t be an echo to his name when the roll 
is called. 
a 
E FEAR that the declaration of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly against Sunday travel and Sun- 

day work at the St. Louis exposition will not prove to be 
very effective. The chances are that nine out of ten 
of the delegates to this assembly are regular readers 
of Sunday newspapers, and as long as the notion pre- 
vails that the Sunday newspaper is a necessity, Sun- 
day travel and Sunday amusements will be regarded 
with toleration. In England, and even in Canada, 
right across our border, Sunday newspapers have not 
yet succeeded in establishing themselves, and every 
effort of the daily papers to issue Sunday editions has 
been frowned down by the churches, backed by 4 
strong and conservative public sentiment. No one 
doubts that if the churches in the United States should 
take the attitude toward the Sunday papers that 's 
held in England and in Canada, it would prove very 
effective. Whether the Sunday paper is a necessity 
or not is not the question. It certainly is not more of 4 
necessity than sundry other conveniences to which the 
public has become more and more accustomed of late, 
Sunday travel included. After the Sunday paper be 
came the vogue in our great cities, several leading 
dailies persisted for years in refusing to issue Sunday 
editions, but they were all compelled by the pressure 
of competition to yield to the inevitable. They foun 
no moral support in the attitude they took, and the 
churches were singularly silent in the matter. If the 
long-projected religious daily is ever established, it 
will probably find that unless it issues a Sunday edition 
it will lose the support not only of a great many 
vertisers, but also of a good many subscribers, 
cluding stanch supporters of the church. In this, 45 
in other rotable instances, it is a condition and not & 
theory that confronts us. 
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HETHER THE new Chinese minister at Washing- 
ton, Sir Chen Tung, will prove as brilliant, witty, 
and wise in after-dinner 
. speeches and other public 
addresses as did his pred- 
ecessor, Minister Wu, 
remains tobe seen. If he 
sets out to equal the gift- 
ed Wu in that particular 
he certainly has a large 
contract to fill. But the 
new representative from 
the Flowery Kingdom 
has one achievement to 
his credit in the past if 
not in the present which 
ought to raise him high 
in the esteem of young 
America at least. Chen 
Tung was a student at 
the famous prepara- 
tory school at Andover, 
Mass., twenty years 
ago, and became a star 
pitcher in the baseball 
nine of that institution. 
It is related that the Phillips Academy boys at first 
took the idea of the Chinaman’s playing baseball as a 
joke, and were disposed to guy him out of the box when 
he undertook to pitch. But he grinned and stuck to his 
job, with the result that he became a terror to the best 
batters. He had hardly got down to work before they 
discovered that he had got the knack of twisting the 
ball to suit himself, and that he could curve the best 
men on the other nine every time. It was this train- 
ing with curves, perhaps, that has helped to make him 
so good a diplomatist, a profession that seems to require 
that kind of knowledge to an extraordinary degree. 
— 
ILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS tells a characteristic 
story of Lincoln’s power of diplomatic control 
in his ** True Abraham Lincoln,’’ a work recently pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company. There was 
trouble in his Cabinet because Seward wished to drive 
out Chase, and Chase heartily reciprocated. The Presi- 
dent, on the other hand, wished to retain both. After 
mulling it over he finally achieved his result with the 
comprehension of the value of contradiction, with 
which humorists are apt to be endowed. At some ex- 
pense of ingenuity he secured the written resignation 
of both, and, tucking the documents away in a pigeon- 
hole for indefinite consideration, remarked, “‘ Now I 
ean ride; I’ve got a pumpkin in each end of my bag.’’ 
a 
T IS ENTIRELY natural, yet nevertheless regret- 
table, that a disposition should now be rife among 
our surgical practitioners to visit severe criticisms upon 
Dr. Lorenz, the great Viennese surgeon, because of 
the alleged failure of some of the operations performed 
by him in this country, and also because of alleged de- 
fects in his system of treatment. When a man re- 
ceives such praise and so much public attention as were 
bestowed on Dr. Lorenz during his visit here, a re- 
action is always sure to set in early or late, and it 
seems to have come early in thiscase. Notwithstand- 
ing this, we do not believe that Dr. Lorenz’s fame and 
prestige will suffer seriously from these attacks. All 
who were privileged to meet the man and to witness 
his public operations were impressed with his modest 
and simple bearing, and remember also that he dis- 
tinctly claimed for himself no extraordinary powers, 
and was careful to assert that his method was far from 
infallible. He asserted on several occasions that only 
about twenty-five per cent. of the double and fifty 
per cent. of the single dislocations could be reduced 
through his operation. However that may be, it is un- 
questionable that his method produced larger and more 
Satisfactory results in a certain class of surgical cases 
than any known before, and that suffering humanity 
was benefited in a large and positive way by his visit 
to America, and he will be long and gratefully re- 
membered. 

















MINISTER SIR CHEN TUNG, 


Ihe new Chinese envoy, once the 
tar pitcher on an American nine. 


— 

IKE MOST other reigning families of Europe to- 

day, that of Denmark has amply fortified itself 
against the peril of 
““race suicide’’ or a 
failure of succession, by 
giving to the world a 
troop of children. Thus 
the Crown Prince of 
Denmark, although him- 
self a comparatively 
young man, has no less 
than seven “‘olive 
branches ’’ of the second 
generation. These are 
the children of Prince 
Frederick’s two daugh- 
PRINCE FREDERICK OF DENMARK, ters, Princess Frederich 

Heir app of Schaumberg - Lippe, 
and Princess Charles of 
Sweden. It will be re- 
ered that the Crown Prince of Denmark married 
rincess Louise, a niece of the King of Sweden, and 
that his second son, Prince Charles, is the husband of 





irent and grandsire of 
seven children, 
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Princess Maud, the third daughter of King Edward 
VII. of Great Britain. 











SEVEN YOUTHFUL ROYALTIES. 
The bright grand-children of Denmark’s Crown Prince, 


VOLUME of formidable dimensions would be neces- 
sary to give an adequate summary of the remark- 
able history, and still more remarkable achievements, 
of the New York World since it came under the 
proprietorship of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer twenty years 
ago, and the recent anniversary of that event was ap- 
propriately celebrated by the World in a special issue, 
which constituted in itself a striking testimonial to its 
enterprise, resourcefulness, independence, and origi- 
nality, the qualities to which it owes its present enor- 
mous range of power and influence, and upon which 
its astonishing success has been built. The World, 
under Mr. Pulitzer’s management, has originated more 
ideas, methods, and lines of action in the field of jour- 
nalism than any other newspaper that ever existed, in 
the subsequent adoption of which the newspapers of 
the country generally have profited far more than they 
themselves realize, or perhaps would be willing to ac- 
knowledge. 
a 
OFr ALL THE recent tourings and visitations of the 
European heads of state there was really none 
fraught with so much real and vital significance as the 
visit of President Loubet to the French dependency of 
Algeria. It was imagined that the dependency, an- 
noyed by the resignation of the popular Governor- 
General, M. Revoil, who had been censured by the 
French ministry for promoting accusations of bribery 
against the son of the French premier, would receive 
the President coldly, but this was not the case. It 
was recognized that M. Loubet is a constitutional king, 
and army, settlers, and Arab chiefs vied with each 
other to do him honor. His speech at a banquet on 
the day of his reception was a model in its dignity and 
patriotism. After graceful thanks to the Powers 
which had sent squadrons to do him honor, the Presi- 
dent declared that Algeria was ‘‘ an extension of the 
land of France,’’ and that he trusted that “‘the period 
of experiments and trials ’’ had come finally to an end. 
Our photograph may also serve to remind us that the 
time-honored custom of saluting a distinguished guest 
or host with a kiss still prevails in Algeria, a custom, 
one can easily imagine, that a cultured French gentle- 











PRESIDENT LOUBET, OF FRANCE, 
Saluting an Algerian dignitary with a kiss. 
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man like M. Loubet would gladly have honored in: the 
breach had not questions of propriety and tactfulness 
forbidden him to do so. It was doubtless wisest for 
him to do in Algeria as the Algerians do, to this extent 
at least, even if the process was a trifle disagreeable. 
Kingdoms have been lost and won by acts of courtesy. 


(GEORGE W. BOYD, who has just become general 
passenger agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
through the promotion 























of J. R. Wood to the posi- 
tion of passenger traffic 
manager, is one of the 
most widely-known rail- 
road men in the country. 
For twenty years he has 
held the post of assist- 
ant general passenger 
agent, and has always 
been very active in all 
lines of work which 
tended to the creation, 
development, and im- 
provement of passenger 
traffic in all its phases. 
He was the originator of 
many of the luxurious 
and convenient features 
of the modern limited 











train. The personally- 





conducted tourist sys- 
tem as a part of the GEORGE W. BOYD, 
passenger organization ——N* ©! the most popular railroad 
of a railroad was orig- , 
inated and promoted by him, and the seven splendid 
trains recently dispatched to California, bearing 800 tour- 
ists to the Presbyterian General Assembly, are the 
crowning achievement of his career in this direction. He 
has planned, and in many instances conducted, the nota- 
ble tours of our Presidents, and the distinguished for- 
eign guests of the United States. The planning and ex- 
ecution of the recent tour of Prince Henry is a con- 
spicuous example of his ability, and brought to him 
not only the appreciative admiration of the prince, 
but also the thanks of his royal brother. Some of his 
friends, in fact, refer to Mr. Boyd as ‘* the man who 
made Prince Henry famous.’’ 


: 
HE REV. S. BARING-GOULD, author of the hymn, 
‘*Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ and a number of 
novels, like Victor Hugo and the late Dean Farrar, 
does nearly all his literary work standing at a tall desk. 
Hugo was, perhaps, less orderly, for he used to take 
delight in scattering his day’s work over the floor, 
page by page as it was written, and sorting it over 
again afterward. Mr. Baring-Gould is at work on a 
novel depicting life in East London. 
a 
HE PRESENT Cabinet at Washington contains at 
least two devotees of the angler’s art, Secretary 
Hay and Attorney-General Knox. Mr. Hay spends a 
good part of his vacation every year in fishing trips 
near his New England home, and Mr. Knox finds rest 
and recreation in the same way. The other day he was 
talking fishing with a friend who described the merits 
of a trout stream in Maine, where a friend of his had 
killed one hundred fish in a day. Mr. Knox did not 
like this very well, and said that he was not the kind 
of an angler who cared to catch fish wholesale, but 
nevertheless, he added, ‘* when I drop a line I like to 
get an answer right away.”’ 
a 
HE LIST of the Governors of States in the Amer- 
ican Union is a long one, and it includes the names 
of some unworthy men, but it is doubtful if any of 
these latter were ever more thoroughly discredited and 
despised by the people than is Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
the present chief executive of Pennsylvania. Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker’s place in popular esteem is due 
to his conduct in connection with the Salus - Grady 
libel bill, recently passed by the Legislature of the 
Keystone State and signed by him. This measure, 
though it contains objectionable features and was de- 
signed to restrict the freedom of the press, especially 
in the matter of cartoons affecting public officials, 
would not of itself have roused the storm of indigna- 
tion now raging in Pennsylvania. Had the Governor 
merely appended his signature without comment he 
would have escaped with comparatively light criticism. 
But in an ill-judging hour he wrote a memorandum in 
defense of his action, and the peculiar ideas and terms 
of this ‘‘ apology ’’ have brought down upon him caus- 
tic censure and floods 
of ridicule. His venom- 
ous hatred of the or- 
gans of public opinion 
disclosed in his state- 
ment ranks him with the 
bitter enemies of liberty 
in the past. But, as 
might have been ex- 
pected, the Governor’s 
attempt to intimidate a 
free press has proved 
futile. He has been 
forced under threat of a 
lawsuit to retract the 





SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER, 
epithet 66 outeast ” ap- Governor of Pennsylvania, and the 


° ° foe of a free press.—/virce & Jones. 
plied to a leading cartoon- 


ist of Philadelphia, and 

the newspapers of the State, regardless of party lines, 
are defying the new law and boldly inviting a prosecu- 
tion which nobody is likely to initiate. 















































































































































































RAGING STREAM, SEVERAL FEET IN DEPTH, RUSHING THROUGH MAIN STREET OF HUTCHINSON, NORTH TOPEKA, KAN., OVERWHELMED BY THE FURIOUS WATERS—.....\ BUILDINGS ON FIRE, 








KAN., CENTRE OF A TEMPORARY LAKE SEVEN MILES SQUARE. LOSSES AT SCORES OF LIVES LOST, AND IMMENSE DAMAGE DONE TO PROPERTY-—-RESCUE BOATS 
AND NEAR HUTCHINSON VERY HEAVY.-——Strickrott. WERE SWAMPED BY THE MAD TORRENT FIFTEEN FEET DEEP.-—Strickrott 
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CROWD ON BLUFF AT KANSAS CITY WATCHING WRECKAGE OF BOATS AND BUILDINGS FLOATING DOWN THE FLOOD-WIDENED KAW RIVER. 


THE FEARFUL AND DESTRUCTIVE FLOODS IN KANSAS. : 
VAST AREAS SUBMERGED, CITIES INUNDATED, MANY PEOPLE DROWNED, AND A PROPERTY LOSS OF MILLIONS. 
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HIGH WATER IN THE FACTORY DISTRICT—HOUSE IN FOREGROUND WRECKED RESIDENCE SECTION, SOUTH DES MOINES, TURNED INTO ONE 
BY THE FLOOD. VAST LAKE. 


























PANORAMIC VIEW FROM THE TWELFTH STREET BLUFF—-THE SWOLLEN RIVER FOUR MILES WIDE. 
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DESOLATE SCENE IN SUBMERGED AREA, WITH MANY- HOUSES ABANDONED. 


DEVASTATING FLOOD: IN IOWA CAUSED BY HEAVY RAINS. 
CITY OF DES MOINES INUNDATED BY THE RISING OF ITS RIVER, WITH SERIOUS LOSS OF PROPERTY AND LIFE, 


Cottrelt. 
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ORK AND study, recreation, joy, and sorrow, all 
take away from the life of the American sailor 
on a practice cruise any suggestion of monotony. Dur- 
ing the recent fall and winter target practice of the 
North Atlantic squadron in the Caribbean Sea there 
were more fatalities among American sailors than dur- 
ing the entire war with Spain. But to the men these 
accidental deaths, resulting from explosions on the Jowa 
and the Massachusetts, were only sad and distressing 
incidents, making the sailors realize that the work of 
the fighting man at sea is a serious business in peace 
as well as in times of war. While these catastrophes 
overshadowed all other events in the cruise, they were 
nevertheless only a part of the story of the life dur- 
ing the squadron’s winter drill. 

The funeral of a sailor at sea is a most impressive 
ceremony ; and the funerals of the unfortunate young 
men who were killed on these two battle-ships were 
more solemn because their deaths were so sudden and 
so fullof horror. Nine men of the Massachusetts died 
as the result of a 13-inch gun’s explosion. They were 
buried at San Juan, Porto Rico, but before the bodies 
were taken ashore the funeral was held, as is the cus- 
tom, on the quarter-deck of the ship. Excepting on 
special occasions like this, officers alone are permitted 
on this deck. In the presence of the admiral and 
other officers, standing with bared heads, and marines 
and blue-jackets, a detail from each ship of the squad- 
ron, drawn up in line, the caskets containing the men who 
died were borne by men who had been their comrades, on 
to the quarter-deck. A band played a dirge, a quartette 
of sailors sang, and the chaplain prayed and spoke with 
solemn voice of the bravery of those who had suffered 
a death so cruel. The brawny men of the ships of 
war were standing silent, listening, their heads bowed, 
their sunburned faces motionless. But never a tear 

yas shed, for tears and women have no place aboard 
aman-o’-war. The bodies were taken ashore in the 
‘aptain’s gig after the service, and reverently buried. 

Those who were killed on the Jowa were placed in 
graves in the national cemetery at Pensacola, Fla. 
The people of the city had heard of the fearful acci- 
dent on the battle-ship, the explosion of a 12-inch gun, 
and they had read in the papers that the sailors who 
had been killed would be buried in the Pensacola ceme- 
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Pathos and Pleasure of Life on a Battle-ship 


By T. Dart Walker. 


tery. It was a long and solemn funeral cortége that to1- 
lowed the bodies of the dead sailors through the streets 
of the Florida town. There were many blue-jackets 
and marines, and officers, too, from the various ships 
of the squadron in the procession. The people of the 
town, and particularly the women, followed the slowly 
moving column to the burial grounds ; and the women 
carried huge clusters of roses, violets, and lilies, which 
they heaped on the caskets and the graves of the dead. 
There were tears there, too, although the eyes of the 
sailors were dry. The air was warm, and the grass 
and trees in the beautiful cemetery were green, when 
the bodies were lowered by sailor comrades into the 
graves, and the women who stood by and heard the 
fresh earth fall on the lids of the long pine boxes 
thought with tender sympathy no doubt of other women 

sorrow-stricken mothers and sisters who were far 
away. 

The 12-inch gun on the Jowa exploded near its 
muzzle, and parts of it weighing a ton went ripping 
through three decks of the ship. The men who were 
killed were just sitting down to mess on the deck below 
that on which the gun stood. The accident on the 
Massachusetts was different. While one man _ had 
opened the breech of a loaded 13-inch gun some one 
else inadvertently pulled the lanyard which sets off the 
percussion, so that the terrific heat and the fumes of 
the discharge literally cooked the men who were firing 
the gun. About the same time there was a narrow 
escape on board the Kearsarge. During the target 
practice off Pensacola, Fla., a 13-inch after-turret gun 
on that battle-ship held fire for five minutes and fifteen 
seconds after the time that it should have been dis- 
charged. Thinking that there would be no discharge, 
Ensign Clements opened the lock of the gun. He saw 
smoke coming from the primer, and he realized at once 
that the powder had caught and that an explosion was 
imminent. Instantly he closed the lock and stepped to 
one side. Immediately afterward the powder ex- 
ploded and a second accident like that on the Massa- 
chusetts was averted. Incidents like these kept the 
sailors alert and gave them something to think and 
talk about. 

An interesting distinction was given to Admiral 
Higginson when he turned over the command of the 
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North Atlantic squadron to Admiral Barker. Admiral] 
Higginson was taken from the Kearsarge to the May 


flower, in which his successor met the squadron at the 


Southern drill-grounds, twenty miles off the coast of 
Virginia. The incident was impressive because it i 
believed that the retiring admiral, who goes to tak: 
command at the Washington navy yard, may never sex 
active sea duty again. The barge which carried hin 
away from his last active duty on water was manned, 
not by sailors, as usual, but by officers, as a specia| 
honor. And while the officers pulled the oars, Captain 
Hemphill, of the Kearsarge, acted as coxswain. And 
then Admiral Higginson’s flag was taken down and the 
pennant of Admiral Barker raised in its place. 

There is enjoyment for the sailors in studying and 
learning the guns; there is interest in the rivalry be 
tween ships for honors in marksmanship; but the most 
fun of all is to be had when the squadron touches at a 
large town and officers and men go on land. In it: 
journeyings about the Southern waters of the North 
American continent the squadron of big, white war- 
ships stopped frequently at the large seaports, and 
when the vessels were at anchor officers and men 
would go ashore and enjoy themselves. Everywhere 
they were cordially received. Officers would be made 
the guests of leading clubs, and dinners and balls 
would be given in their honor. They would meet all 
the beautiful young women ; and then, in return for the 
hospitality they had received, the officers would enter- 
tain aboard ship, giving dinners and dances to their 
friends. In order to provide for these entertainments, 
officers on the war-ships contributed to a fund to pay 
all expenses, as Uncle Sam pays for necessities, but 
not for luxuries. And the jackies, too, would meet 
the pretty girls on shore. At evening the sailors and 
their new-found sweethearts would stroll together in 
the quiet places. Afterward the jackies would give 
the bands of their jaunty caps as mementoes. And 
then when the squadren had sailed away and mail came 
to the sailors at another port, there would be great 
rivalry among them to see who had received the most 
letters written by feminine hands. At Ponce and San 
Juan, Porto Rico, the sailors were particularly de- 
lighted, because, they said, they never saw so many 
pretty girls before in their lives. 


Old and New Charges Against American Football 


By Charles Dudley Daly, Captain and Quarter-back Harvard, 1901; Quarter-back West Point, 1902. 


ITH THE meeting of the rules committee the old 
attacks against football have been revived and 
supplemented. The old stories of brutality and sudden 
death have served for more than one sermon, and the 
game, as an all-absorbing monster destructive to our 
collegiate equilibrium and academic work, is worrying 
the dean and amusing the student. 

Our collegiate “*student,’’ however, is easily amused 
over what is really serious and important——and no one, 
least of all the player, will deny that this latter aspect 
of the game certainly is serious. Yet the responsibil- 
ity for the sport, from its aspect as a destructive ele- 
ment in academic work, lies clearly with our profes- 
sional educators. The only status that the student 
and player have here is that of witness: to state 
whether or no he is bettered for having and playing 
the game. Football, on this score, must stand or fall 
according as the results of the observation of the re- 
sponsible men are positive or negative. 

But the charge of brutality resulting from in- 
sufficient rules is the direct concern of the player. 
The cry is anoldone. It has eliminated flying wedges, 
flying tandems, momentum plays, struck at guards 
back, and is now hard pressing the four-man tandem 
and all four-man attack. The ruling has slowly but 
surely cut out flying starts and diminished the striking 
weapon of the offensive team. 

It is certainly unquestioned that all these changes 
have benefited the game. With less timidity in ex- 
periment on the part of the rules committee it is pos- 
sible to quickly reach the required mean power neces- 
sary to make the advance of the ball dependent on 
speed, skill in execution, and fighting spirit rather than 
totally on weight and brute power. The men who 
have charge of the game seem to fail to realize the 
flexibility of a three-man attack and the results possi- 
ble from surprise, speed, and developed skill. It is 
certainly due the players, the game, and the public 
that only three men be tried as the unit of attack. 

These two old charges against football have been 
supplemented by a more or less specific charge against 
the method of directing the attack. It has been 
pointed out that a team will repeatedly concentrate 
the strength of its entire eleven on one opponent with 
the avowed intention of overwhelming him. This re- 
sults in deliberately battering to pieces the physical 
resistance of one man. It has been said to be brutal 
and thoroughly bad. 

Be that as it may, to the student of the game this 
charge strikes directly at the ground principle of foot- 
ball. 

Football is a game, and here it is analogous to many 
greater games not taken as sport, where the trump 
cards are physical power and its direction. Suppose 
two teams equally matched in material, training, and 
coaching. Since games are won by touchdowns, the 
scoring ability of a team is its ultimate concern. In 


the heart-breaking advance through “‘striking dis- 
tance ’’ culminates all the strategy and tactics of the 
year. The offensive team finds itself opposed by a 
determined human chain which must be broken for the 
necessary scores. So the issue is thrown on the skill 
in directing the offense and the ordering of the defense. 
The leaders on both sides have at their fingers’ end 
the age, weight, record, and probable capacity of each 
unit in the opposing machine. They have studied and 
thought of them carefully, and mean to put their de- 
ductions to a thorough test. On the right of the op- 
posing line is a tackle and guard outmatched in age 
and experience. Put under a severe, thorough, and 
continued strain it is probable that they will fail to 
maintain their usual form and ultimately become des- 
perate, blind, and mechanical. On some such princi- 
ple as this the offense will be directed remorselessly at 
~ | 
| The Scallop in the Sky. | 
HEN DARK had settled on my world and all was hushed 
and still 
(Except some distant dog that bayed, the raucous whip-poor- 
The uehan poultry seeking place upon the roosting-pole, 
A cricket shrilling through the murk from some sequestered 
hole) ; 
When all but these were silent, making silence deeper seem; 
When chores were done and coal-oil lamps set all the house 
agleam, 
I used to steal away from all and gaze with hungry eye 
Upon one bright horizon spot, a scallop in the sky. 


? WAS WHERE the lights that lit the town a few short 
miles away 

Flared up against the edge of night and turned its gloom to 
gray ; 

And I, ambitious, filled with hope as vague as love or life, 





Gazed, dreaming, at that glimmer with its hint of glorious 
strife ; 

It told me wondrous tales of wealth, but most it spoke of 
fame— 

That peace-destroying thing that sets the boyish heart aflame; 

It sang sweet songs of conquest, told me many a sweet half- 
lie— 

That gateway to my wonder-world, my scallop in the sky. 





HE TIME I dared not hope for came ; I stand without that 
gate 
Which tempted me to wander forth and grapple with my fate: 
I’ve seen the great, big wonder-world to which ambition led— 
I’ve found love, wealth, and conquest, but the glamour all has 
fled. 
| Though life be sweet, the roseate hue my boyish fancy gave 
| Has vanished ; and the boon that most we weary worldlings 
crave 
Is that blest time of boyhood when each wide, hope-dazzled 
eye 
Saw but the sweet that lay beyond the scallop in the sky. 
STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN. 


one of these men. Another example is the case of the 
star player. In football it does not pay to avoid the 
star. A tribute should be paid to his ability and he 
should be required to bear not only the brunt but also 
every side issue that can be heaped upon him. This is 
necessary for its moral effect and in order to keep the 
star down. It often results that when good hard foot- 
ball is forced upon him, such a man is found wanting. 
These are two examples of the underlying principle on 
which an offense is directed. 

It is plainly mere concentration of force. Given an 
opposing defensive chain and a hammer built for its de- 
struction, it would be manifestly absurd to waste a 
single blow. If you know the weakest link, keep 
hammering it until it gives. If there is a link thrash- 
ing about bruising people, hammer it until it lies 
still. It is mere concentration of power. The princi- 
ple is inherent in the game. 

The deliberate and planned concentration of human 
muscle and bone on human muscle and bone, especially 
when carried on as a collegiate sport, may be ques- 
tionable, and is worthy of the thought of the responsible 
men. But the principle cannot be separated from 
American football. If it is wrong and bad then so is 
football, and the game falls, and with it the most ad- 
mirable vehicle for the expression of life and enthu- 
siasm ever known. 

« a 


A Good Word for Newspapers. 


66 | NEVER KNEW a man who was hurt by news- 

paper publications except men who should have 
been hurt,’’ was the just comment made by Chief 
Judge Fitzsimmons, of the New York City Court, in 
an interview with reference to the absurd libel law re- 
cently put upon the statute-books of Pennsylvania. 
“IT believe,’’ added Judge Fitzsimmons, ‘‘that one 
reason why our nation has risen is that our public men 
have been subject to criticism. Such watchful criti- 
cism tends to make public servants careful, and where 
they do their duty thoroughly they should acquit them- 
selves satisfactorily.’’ In the judge’s opinion, all ques- 
tions of libel and slander may be safely left to the ordi- 
nary juries and courts of justice under the general law 
applying to such offenses, no special and extraordinary 
statute, such as that enacted in Pennsylvania, being 
needed. This is undoubtedly the common-sense view 
of the situation. It is altogether too late in the day for 
attemps to muzzle the freedom of the press, and laws 
framed for that purpose are dead as soon as born. In 
Russia and Turkey they can do such things, but not in 
America. 


« * 
That lost appetite easily restored by Abbott’s, the 


Original Angostura Bitters.. Take none but the gen- 
uine. At grocers’ and druggists’, 
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TRANSFERRING TO SHORE THE COFFINED BODIES 
OF THE MEN KILLED ON THE “OWA.” 
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)MIRAL HIGGINSON, 
‘ON GIVING UP COMMAND OF 
e THE NORTH ATLANTIC FLEET, =. ENSIGN CLEMENTS, 
. IS ROWED AWAY FROM THE . WHO PREVENTED A DISASTROUS 
“ KEARSARGE ” BY OFFICERS, \ GUN EXPLOSION ON THE 
. INSTEAD_OF A CREW. . — , 42KA  KEARSARGE,” EXPLAINING 
0 _ : HOW IT HAPPENED. 
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SS WOMEN BEARING FLOWERS FOR THE GRAVES OF THE “ IOWA ” VICTIMS BURIE 
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REPAIRING THE BATTLE-SHIP “ 10WA'S” DECK, SHATTERED BY THF EXPLOSION OF THE 


BIG CANNON (AT RIGHT) WHICH BURST ON THE “ IOWA,” KILLING THREE MEN AND 
TWELVE-INCH GUN. 


WOUNDING FIVE. 


EVENTS THAT STIRRED THE NORTH ATLANTIC FLEET. i 
DISASTROUS EXPLOSION ON THE BATTLE-SHIP « IOWA,” AND UNUSUAL HONOR PAID TO ADMIRAL HIGGINSON. 


See page 582. 
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HAIGH, OF HARVARD, FINISHING THE 440-YARD DASH WITH A GOOD LEAD OVER ALL. 








CLAPP, OF YALE, WINNING THE FINAL IN THE CLOSE 120-YARD HURDLE-RACE, DUFFY, OF GEORGETOWN, CROSSING THE FINISH LINE FIRST iN THE HOT 100-YARD DASH. 


ADSIT, OF PRINCETON, EASILY CAPTURING THE HALF-MILE RACE, START IN THE 120-YARD HURDLE CONTEST, WON BY CLAPP, OF YALE. 


SCHUTT, OF CORNELL, REACHING THE TAPE FAR AHEAD OF HIS RIVALS IN THE TWO-MILE RUN. BECK, OF YALE, PUTTING THE SHOT FORTY-SIX FEET AND BREAKING THE INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD. 


WINNERS OF LAURELS IN THE ANNUAL INTERCOLLEGIATE GAMES. 
STRUGGLES AT THE FINISH IN THE MOST SPIRITED CONTESTS OF THE GREAT MEET AT BERKELEY OVAL. 


Earle, 
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PARIS, June Ist, 
1903. 

TO ONE famil- 

iar with the 
history of the 
almost uninterrupted 
centuries of strife be- 
tween England and 
France the remark- 
eble silence which 
greeted King Edward 
VII. on his recent 
visit to Paris was elo- 
quent and full of sug- 
gestion. For days 
pefore his arrival all 
we heard was ‘“‘ Le 





By Eleanor Franklin 


American Girl Tells How Paris Snubbed the 





was at all out of 
the ordinary, not 
one wave of en- 
thusiastic w el - 
come disturbed 
the calm public sur- 





face. It was as if.a 
universal voice had 
said: “‘ We will pe 
well behaved. We 
will make no imfo- 
lite demonstrationfbe- 
cause he is our est 
and the eyes of the 


world are upon us, 
but we will not say 
one word more than 





Roi d’Angleterre,’’ 
but never one note of 
satisfaction in all this 
excitable, _pleasure- 
loving city. It has been a long time since an English 
sovereign paid an official visit to the French capital, 
and much history has been made meantime. During 
the reign of Louis Philippe the volcano of revolution 
still smoked ominously in France and anarchy ran riot 
in the name of Freedom. In 1835 the first of a series 
of attempts to assassinate the King was made by a 
Corsican named Fieschi, and an infernal machine was 
the instrument of death employed. It was thrown into 
the midst of the procession as Louis was riding to a 
grand review held in honor of the fifth anniversary of 
‘the three glorious days,’’ and though the King es- 
caped without injury, the Duke of Orleans, in his im- 
mediate escort, was seriously wounded, and ,Marshal 
Mortier, General Lachasse, and twelve other persons 
were killed on the spot. Fieschi was arrested and 
without delay was tried and executed. But subse- 
quently other attempts were made, and such was the 
state of society in 1843 that when Queen Victoria 
found it necessary to pay an official visit to France in 
order to obviate serious difficulties with that country 
in connection with her struggles in the far East, it was 
deemed unsafe for her to approach the capital and she 
was received by Louis Philippe at the Chateau d’Eu. 
Even here she gave her royal host much anxiety, for 
Guizot, who was his prime minister at the time, was 
reported to have said, publicly, ‘‘ While I am delighted 
at her coming, I shall be very glad when she has 
gone.’’ And this is the spirit which one instinctively 
felt pervaded the atmosphere of Paris during the visit 
of King Edward. 

Queen Victoria did not come to the capital until 
1855, when she came officially te attend the Universal 
Exposition, and in 1858, when she made her last official 
visit to France, she only landed at Cherbourg and re- 
turned immediately to England. Since then she has 
been through Paris repeatedly, but always incognito ; 
so on this occasion of Edward’s visit Paris had her first 
opportunity to receive an English sovereign in right 
royal style since the seventeenth century. On the 
evening before his arrival I was driving through Fau- 
bourg Saint-Honoré, down toward Rue de la Paix, to 
get a glimpse at the best decorations, and I shall 
never forget the spirit of sullen acceptance which 
seemed to be ruling everything. There were pen- 
nants and flags, paper flowers, and strings upon 
strings of colored electric lights. There were many 
banners bearing messages of enthusiastic greeting ; 
many a “* Vive le Roi’’ and ‘‘ Long Live the King,”’ 
but they were all flapping dismally in the most miserable 
drizzling drip, drip of a March rain that ever saddened 
a festive scene, and public sentiment seemed so exactly 
in keeping with the weather that to an outsider and on- 
looker it was positively ludicrous. ‘‘ Soggy ”’ is the 
only word to express it, and just fancy if you can a 
oe ” —~ _ 
_Soggy’’ French crowd. There were hosts of Eng- 
lish in town and they might have enlivened things a 
bit if there hadn’t been so many quiet, hostile remarks 
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DECO: \TIONS IN KING EDWARD'S 
[° LA PAIX, LOOKING TOWARD 


HONOR—SCENE IN RUE 
PLACE DE L’OPERA. 








VIEW OF THE STANDS AT LONGCHAMPS, WHERE THE KING ATTENDED THE RACES 


THE KING 


passing around. As it was, they merely turned up 
their trousers and their mackintosh collars and looked 
unhappy with the rest. 

One wouldn’t have smiled so much at this French 
sentiment if it had all been about the Boers and 
Kriiger, who were so recently honored and enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed guests of France ; but they resurrected 
every ghost England has made since the days of Charle- 
magne, and one heard the name of Jeanne d’ Are quite 
as often as that of Kriiger. A few sentimental ones 
even took advantage of the opportunity to decorate 
the statues of the Maid of Orleans all over the city, 
and one particular one standing just off the Rue de 
Rivoli, and directly on the line of march to be taken 
by Edward several times, was covered with ghastly 
immortelles, and even fresh flowers. As I was driv- 
ing by on the evening of the King’s arrival I saw a 
little girl go to a near-by flower-cart and buy a tiny 
penny bunch of half-withered violets and lay them re- 
spectfully on the pedestal of the statue, and I mar- 
veled at the display of sentiment. 

The King was to arrive at 2:55 in the afternoon at 
the Porte Dauphine station, in the Bois-de-Boulogne, 
and his route lay down the Champs-Elysées into the 
Place de la Concorde, thence through Rue Royale and 
Faubourg St. Honoré to the embassy. By one o’clock 
it was impossible to make progress through the crowd 
on the Champs-Elysées, and I found myself irretrievably 
lodged in the dense throng in the Place de la Concorde. 
A double line of cavalry in full-dress uniform, with hel- 
mets and drawn swords glittering in the sun, lined 
either side of the route from the station to the em- 
bassy, and created all the enthusiasm that was dis- 
played during the afternoon. For an hour at least they 
stood motionless and erect like so many brilliant, gleam- 
ing statues, and many a ‘Vive l’armee’’ rang out on the 
air, to be taken up farther away and passed on to the 
crowd that covered the walls of the Tuileries. Finally a 
murmur came floating down the Champs-Elysées like the 
advance breeze of a cyclone, and in a moment more a 
regiment of cavalry galloped into view. Dead silence 
fell upon the vast multitude. Not a shout arose, not 
a sound was heard, as the carriage containing the royal 
guest passed swiftly between the double line of sol- 
diers standing at salute, and hurried out of sight into the 
Rue Royale. It was remarkable ; and no sooner had he 
passed than the crowd dispersed as quietly as if noth- 
ing unusual had occurred. A _ half-hour later one 
walked through the boulevards with perfect comfort 
and enjoyed the enthusiasm and good nature of the 
crowd that was simply an expression of its own satis- 
faction with itself, and one was seldom reminded that 
the King of England was really in town, and the gala 
dress was all for him. 

The most riotously happy thing on earth when it is 
happy isa French mob, and it is a remarkable fact that 
though the streets were thronged for three days with 
a smiling, self-satisfied crowd, not one sound arose that 


PRESIDENT AND MADAME LOUBET AND KING EDWARD AT 
LONGCHAMPS. 


Is 


absolute courtesy de- 


IN THE CENTRE BOX. mands—and mean- 
time we will try to 
enjoy _ ourselves.’’ 


Some American journalist, writing about the occasion, 
said: *‘ For once the French public forgot to ‘a bas’ 
anything.’’ Truly. A polite host doesn’t insult his 
guest, but one remembers many a “‘ Vive le Boer,’’ 
and to the average French mind the finest thing King 
Edward said during his visit was that he was glad to - 
find the Boers so popular in France, because he thought 
they were one of the greatest peoples in the world, 
and worthy universal congratulation for their glorious 
fight against the English. 

When King Edward arrived at Longchamps on a 
Saturday afternoon to view the races, there was a 
burst of real enthusiasm in the immediate vicinity of 
the royal box, but at least one-half of the crowd at that 
particular point was American and English, and the 
King did look such a monarch, as he stepped out under 
the velvet canopy that it was beyond human power to 
repress a desire to shout “* Long live the King!’ It 
was amusing to hear a couple of frantic Frenchmen 
begin to scream, as soon as the greeting to Edward had 
subsided, “* Vive Loubet tout seul !’’ The only effect it 
had, however, was to start afresh the mingled English 
and French shouts of ** Long live the King!’’ Hecame 
and went leaving behind him a kingly impression, and 
I doubt not that many a Parisian regrets having missed 
this opportunity to bury old prejudices and injuries in 
a royal welcome to the monarch of one of the world’s 
greatest nations. 

2 J 


Illegal Advertising in Street Cars. 


Just HOW much the newspapers, magazines, and 

other legitimate advertising publications lose by 
the advertisements illegally displayed in street cars, 
along the elevated railroads, and so on, has never been 
estimated, but a recent suit brought against a street- 
‘ar line in New York City sheds a little light on the 
subject. One of the car lines made a contract for ad- 
vertising on the backs of its transfer tickets. A suit 
was brought by a party who claimed to have all the 
advertising privileges of the car line and who asked an 
injunction to prevent the sale of the advertising privi- 
lege on the transfers. He declared that this privilege 
was worth upward of $60,000 a year. The franchises 
of the street-car lines were granted solely for trans- 
portation purposes and did not include permission to 
do an advertising, a grocery, a real estate, or any other 
kind of business. If the publishers’ associations and 
editorial conventions would take up this matter they 
could make it decidedly uncomfortable for those who 
are infringing on the publishers’ preserves and who, in 
many instances, are making enormous profits by so 
doing, profits wholly illegal and unauthorized. 

e e 

The Four-Track News for June is just out and is the 
best number yet issued of that admirable magazine of 
travel and education. Five cents a copy by news- 
dealers. 





CURIOUS FRENCHMAN, DETERMINED TO SEE THE KING PASS, BRAVES 


A WETTING FROM THE FOUNTAIN IN THE PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 


















NE HUNDRED 
and fifty thousand 
cows, constituting an 
immense herd _ that 
would do honor to any great cattle range of the West, 
are engaged the year round in supplying all their milk 
to the people of greater New York. More than one 
million quarts of this fluid are consumed every day in 
the American metropolis. The stream flows to this 
centre from five States —New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. The 
milk industry in the largest city of America engages a 
capital of probably sixty million dollars. 

The territory which supplies New York City with 
this essential article of food is divided, in a general 
way, into two zones. The boundary of the outer zone 
is 400 miles from the city and the width of this zone is 
about 250 miles. The inner zone is about 100 miles 
wide, the outer boundary being about 150 miles from 
New York, while the inner boundary is fifty miles 
from the same centre. The area within fifty miles of 
Manhattan Island produces practically no milk, for 
this large district is not pastoral ; it is filled with sub- 
urban towns, all tributary to the busiest city in the 
world. In this fifty-mile area there is no room for 
pastures and cows. And the suburbs of the city are 
gradually crowding the dairy district farther and 
farther away. 

So extensive is the milk industry that the transpor- 
tation of this one product of the dairy requires the use 
not only of scores of specially constructed cars but also 
of special trains on eleven different lines of railroad. 
These special trains are of two classes: those which 
run from the outer milk zone to the city and those 
which carry the milk from the inner zone. Starting 
at the farthermost milk station on any of the milk 
carrying railroads, the train in the outer zone adds 
milk cars and picks up cans at wayside stations as it goes 
along until it reaches the outer boundary of the inner 
zone. Then the train runs as an express without stop- 
ping until it reaches New York City. The milk cars 
are strongly made and sometimes these trains attain a 
speed, after they have completed their load, of a mile 
a minute. At the same time another train has started 
at the outer boundary of the inner zone, which, as it 
approaches New York, stops at all stations for cars or 
cans until it is within fifty miles of the city, when it, 
too, like the other, runs the remainder of the distance 
at express-train speed. Each railroad has its own divi- 
sion point separating the outer from the inner zone. 

These milk-trains reach the various depots of the 
railroads always at night, excepting when accidents 
cause delay. The first trains arrive usually about ten- 
thirty o’clock at the milk-platforms which each rail- 
road provides exclusively for this part of its business. 
These milk-platforms are not used, as a rule, for any 
other freight. They are narrow, and elevated to the 
height of the floor of the car and covered with a roof, 
On one side of the platform the milk cars are pulled 
in, and on the other side are backed up the delivery 
wagons. 

The cans or boxes of bottles are taken from the 
cars, carried across the platform, and placed in the 
delivery wagons. This proceeding takes place in the 
darkness of night, between ten o’clock and three, and 
during those hours there is great activity at the milk- 
platforms of the railroads. The clanging of the milk- 
cans, the clatter of the bottles in the boxes, the shouts 
of the men, make a strange jargon in the night still- 
ness. When they have taken their loads, the wagons 

whirl away and others take their places beside the 
platform. The filled wagons hurry to the various 
wholesale headquarters. 

In these places the milk which comes in cans is 
bottled, cream is mechanically separated from some of 
it, and then the distributing wagons, the ones which 
call at the thousands of homes throughout the great 
city, start out on their ** routes ’’ with their daily sup- 
ply ; and if they are not on hand in time for the cof- 
fee at breakfast, there is trouble. Thus, in a general 
way, is the distribution of milk in the city accomplished. 
Milk distributed by some of the large companies comes 
to town already bottled and packed in ice in boxes, 
this having been done at creameries in the dairy dis- 
tricts before the milk is loaded on the cars. 

Part of the milk which was delivered by some com- 
panies in New York this morning was twenty-four 
hours old, part of it was thirty-six hours old, and the 
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two grades of milk were mixed before they were 
bottled. Milk that was drawn from the cow Monday 
evening was delivered to the city for breakfast Wed- 
nesday morning, along with the product that was 
milked Tuesday morning. Morning’s milk is mixed 
with that of the evening before at the creameries in 
the country or on the dairies, for there is only one de- 
livery to the city daily. The farmer milks his cows in 
the evening, puts the milk in the milk-house over 
night, and then takes it, together with the next morn- 
ing’s milking, to the creamery at the nearest town. 
Here it is loaded some time in the day into the milk 
cars, which during the evening and early part of the 
night are taken to the city, and the next morning this 
same milk is delivered to the consumers. 

The distance of a large part of the dairy district from 
the centre of the metropolis makes this method in many 
cases necessary. Great care is needed on account of 
the age of the milk delivered, to prevent souring ; and 
this prevention is accomplished by the continued exclu- 
sion of heat. At a temperature of forty degrees, it is 
said, milk will keep sweet indefinitely. Heat, agita- 
tion, and uncleanliness, all contribute to quick souring. 
Tiny bacteria spring into life in the milk and multiply 
with wonderful rapidity. Their activity produces lac- 
tic acid, which gives the sour taste to the milk, and 
which hardens the casein, clabbering the milk. These 
bacteria are not unhealthful; they only render digestion 
more difficult. 

This million quarts a day for New York City has 
made a large section of New York State and the 
bordering counties of other States a vast dairy country 
containing thousands of acres; and there is probably 
no district in any land possessing more of the beauty of 
peace and serenity than that devoted to pasture and 
milk producing. A dairy country has green hillsides 
with grass which distance makes velvet, and there are 
always clusters of trees, just as there should be, on the 
landscape. And on the distant velvet and under the 
trees are the cows, always suggesting rest and repose. 
At milking time they are all excitement, eager to re- 
ceive the food which is given them in their stalls in the 
great barns, and to be relieved of the burden of milk 
which they carry. 

The dairyman who supplies New York has been able 
to make a good profit of late. The milk companies 
which buy the dairy product and ship it to the city 
pay three and a half cents a quart to the farmer, and 
the quantity of milk sold by the farmer to the milk 
company is determined by weight. A quart of water 
weighs two pounds. A quart of milk weighs three- 
twentieths of a pound more. In the dairy district one 
New York milk company has an interesting method of 
conducting its affairs. It owns no dairies, but it buys its 
supply from those farmers only who will accept its 
rules and restrictions. The milk is sent to creameries 

which are always at railroad stations—where it is 
bottled and packed in ice and then shipped to New 
York City. Any food that will tend to give a rancid 
taste or unhealthful qualities to milk is prohibited from 
use on the dairies the product of which this company 
buys. 

To see that its rules are not violated this same com- 
pany employs several inspectors who go from farm to 
farm, calling on the milkman at times when he may 
least expect one of them. Aside from these inspect- 
ors there are veterinary surgeons who examine and 
treat all cows that become sick ; but, strangest of all, 
this company has a staff physician who at once goes to 
the home of any dairyman where there is sickness in 
the family. If the illness is contagious no milk is 
taken from that dairy until the patient is well. If 
from the enforcement of this rule the dairyman loses 
money, he is reimbursed by the company. 

The dairyman at milking time is required to strain 
the milk into cans, and immediately after milking put 
these cans in tanks filled with cold spring water or ice 
water. The purpose of this is to remove at once the 
animal heat in the milk so as to retard souring. 

For handling milk in large quantities there are many 
unique contrivances. In some of the large creameries 
in the dairy district the milk as it is brought in by the 
farmers is poured from their cans into great vats, 
from which it may be conducted through a pipe to the 
bottle-filling vat. This is a large, water-tight box 
which runs over a long tray containing milk bottles. 
At the bottom of the milk box is a row of apertures 
which are the same distance apart as the necks of the 














bottles that stand in 
rows in the tray. To 
fill the bottles a han- 
dle is turned at the 
side of the milk-filled box and a lid which covers the 
row of apertures in the bottom is lifted. The milk at 
once flows through the holes in a row of streams into 
the bottles, quickly filling them. Then the lid covering 
the holes is dropped and the box is moved forward un- 
til the holes are directly over the next row of bottles. 
In this way 800 bottles in a single long tray are quick- 
ly filled. Some companies wash their milk-bottles with 
soap, using a patent brush which scrubs out the in- 
terior. The bottles are then twice rinsed in hot water 
and afterward sterilized in steam-tight cases. 

Few substances absorb impurities more quickly 
than milk. It transforms an odor toa taste. Milk 
exposed to tobacco smoke will taste like tobacco. It 
is this susceptibility to impurities that makes the in- 
spection of milk in the city so important. Seven in- 
spectors in New York City are employed constantly, 
getting samples of milk frozn retail stores, wholesale 
depots, and even from wagons as they pass along the 
streets. The samples are taken to the laboratory of 
the Board of Health and there analyzed. Usual milk 
contains from eighty-five to eighty-eight per cent. 
water, the rest being solids—fat, sugar, casein, and 
salts. Fat, the milk’s ‘‘ richness,’’ is about twenty- 
five per cent. of the solids. The Board of Health re- 
quires that all milk sold in New York City must have 
twelve per cent. of solid matter, and that twenty-five 
per cent. of the solids, or three per cent. of the whole 
milk, must be butter fat. And there is a penalty for 
selling milk that falls below this standard. 

The value of milk necessary to supply the demand 
of the metropolis and the necessity of transporting it 
rapidly a distance of hundreds of miles bring into ex- 
istence the milk car, manufactured and used for no 
other purpose. These cars are smaller and stronger 
than the ordinary freight, the exterior being made of 
practically the same material and painted the same 
color as a passenger coach. ‘The milk car is a refrig- 
erator. At each end are ice-boxes which extend from 
the floor to the roof and are filled from the latter, and 
at the sides near the floor are screened ventilators. 
And every day these cars must be thoroughly scrubbed, 
for there is much spilled milk in the dairy business. 


e 2 
Is Our Pace Too Fast ? 


THE NEW HAVEN pbhysician who, ina recent ad- 

dress before the American Therapeutic Society, 
ascribed the weaknesses of the heart and the circula- 
tory system now so common among certain classes of 
men and women to the high tension of modern life, was 
doubtless well within the truth. We keep up a fast 
pace everywhere, in our efforts to keep ‘‘in the swim”’ 
of business and society, gauging everything by the clock 
and rushing from one appointment to another at liter- 
ally electric speed. ‘‘If we are actually sick,’’ said 
this physican, ‘* unless we are seriously ill, we fight 
and wrestle with the disease, whatever it may be, in- 
steaa of calmly giving up and allowing the disease to be 
temporarily master of the ceremonies.’’ ‘* And even 
our children,’’ declared the same speaker, ‘‘ are early 
infected with this feverish, headlong haste tc do 
something. They see too much, do too much, are 
amused too much, compete in school too much, are 
taught too much, are awake too much, for the welfare 
of their nervous systems.’’ All this, or something 
very much like it, has often been said before, but the 
warning needs repetition, and perhaps, by and by, 
some will hear and heed before it is too late. With 
all our many and ever-increasing applications of elec- 
tricity, we need to remember that the laws of the 
human organism remain the same, and the human ma 
chine cannot be run on the electric-motor plan. 4 
great deal of the strenuosity displayed in modern life '8 
totally unnecessary. Quite as much could be effected 
in the long run by taking things more moderately. 

















































































IF you want to know the time, “‘ ask a policeman.” 
If you want to know where to go for the summer, a5 
a New York Central ticket agent, or send a two-cent 
stamp te Daniels, Grand Central Station, New York, 
for a copy of America’s Summer Resorts. 
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GIVEN A ROYAL TIME AT THE SOPHOMORE RECEPTION, BUT 
TAUGHT TO REMEMBER HER YOUTH BY POSTERS - 
ON THE WALLS. 7 


PROVES ATHLETIC AT HOCKEY, AND BEGINS TO BE CONSIDERED FOR THE 
BASKET-BALL TEAM. 
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IN THE SPRING SHE LISTENS TO “Se 


THE “‘ PROM” CONCERT FROM AFAR, AND 
WISHES SHE WERE A JUNIOR. 
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SHE WATCHES THE IVY PROCESSION OF THE SENIORS, ANL WONDERS HOW THEY FEEL. 
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TO HER JOY, SHE MAKES THE TEAM, GOES TO THE SOPHOMORE-FRESHMAN GAME IN 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 587 





PLAY TOO ALLURING, HER WORK FALLS BEHIND AND SHE 
SPENDS STRENUOUS HOURS IN THE 
LIBRARY. 
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THE “GYM,” AND LEARNS TO TAKE DEFEAT GRACEFULLY. 
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SHE EXPECTS TO WIN THE 
AMPIONSHIP AT THE TENNIS TOUR- 
SEF NAMENT, BUT DOESN'T. 
CGS 


OF THE SENIOR PLAY AT 
COMMENCEMENT, AND 
LONGS TO |, BE A STAR. 








THE TEARFUL FAREWELLS OF THE 


SENIORS MAKE HER GLAD THAT HER TRUNK WILL RETURN. 


LIFE OF THE “FRESHMAN” AT A WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 


HOW A STUDENT AT SMITH MANAGES TO SECURE A VARIETY OF RECREATIONS OUT OF STUDY HOURS. 
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THE MODERN MILKMAID 
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LOADING CASES FILLED WITH BOTTLES INTO A SPECIALLY-CONSTRUCTED MILK-CAR. 


INTERIOR OF CAR—BOTTLED MILK PACKED IN ICE. 


NEW YORK DRINKS A MIMPN 


ONE OF THE GREAT NECESSITIES OF THE METROPOLIS AND OF T 
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TAKING EMPTY BOTTLES FROM TRUCKS PREPARATORY TO FILLING. 


1g RAPIDLY: 


DEVICE FOR FILLING BOTTLE 


NIGHT SCENE AT A CITY FREIGHT-STATION WHEN THE MILK-TRAINS ARRIVE. 


SP , 7 
ECIAL MILK-TRAINS AT A CREAMERY READY FOR THE RAPID RUN TO NEW YORK 


PN OUARTS OF MILK DAILY. 


PIRE STATE, AND HOW IT IS MET.—Photographs by A. B. Phelan.—See page 586. 
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EDGAR T. GLASS, YALE'S GIANT SHOT-PUTTER, WAITING 
MAKING A NOTABLE DISPLAY OF SKILL. FOR AUTO- 
pedgwies MOBILE 

Prices To 

Go Down. Why the prices of automobiles remain 


high, in spite of the large number of makers 
now engaged in turning out machines to the full 
capacity of their establishments, is not understood 
by many persons who are anxiously awaiting a re- 


duction of prices before purchasing. With the his- 


tory before them of the bicycle industry, in which 
there was a_ steady reduction of prices from the 
very start of that vehicle’s real popularity, they 


look for a corresponding lowering of automobile prices 


and are disappointed that it has not yet begun. 
The fact is there is practically no competition in 
the making of automobiles as yet, for the reason 
that all the makers are from one to six months 


behind on their orders, and the supply is in conse- 
quence far short of the demand. Under these circum- 
stances the makers, instead of being obliged to reduce 
their prices, have been able in several instances to add 
$100 or so to the price which prevailed at the begin- 
ning of the season. This state of affairs is not af- 
fected by importations, for the machines from abroad 
do not compete with American-built motor vehicles, 
being several times as expensive as the domestic-built 
cars and no better. They are bought merely because 
they are of foreign make. Moreover, a similar state 
of affairs exists abroad, all the foreign makers being 
even further behind their orders than the American 
manufacturers. Another season will probably tell a 
different story, as the business of this year will war- 
rant most makers in enlarging their plants and turn- 
ing out machines well in advance of their orders, 
which few of them so far have dared or have been 
financially able to do. Besides, many more firms will 
enter the field now that the stability of the business 
seems assured. For these reasons it seems probable 
that a reduction in prices may be anticipated next 
spring or even this fall if the makers succeed in catch- 
ing up with their orders by that time. But any re- 
duction at such a time will be slight, and low prices 
-annot reasonably be expected until the standardiza- 
tion of parts reaches such a point that makers may 
purchase all the important parts of a motor vehicle in 
large quantities at very low prices instead of making 
them in their own shops or having them made to their 
order in small quantities. This process has reached 
an advanced stage already, for it is possible to pur- 
chase standard bodies, frames, gears, and motors for 
both steam and gasoline vehicles; but prices are yet 
too high for relief to be obtained from this source. In 
two years or so, however, it should be possible to buy 
any popular form of motor vehicle at about half the 
present prices. A small, light gasoline runabout for 
two persons should not cost over 
$300 or $350 instead of $650 or $700 
as at present, and a touring car for 
four persons should sell at the pres- 
ent price of the runabout, or less. 
7 
CLASSIFICATION OF MOTOR CARs. 
According to the particular form 
of energy used, automobiles are gen- 
erally classed as electric, gasoline, 
or steam vehicles, but it must be re- 
membered that most steam-driven 
‘arriages use gasoline as a fuel, and 
consume more of it for that purpose 
than do many of the gasoline motors 
proper, in which the gasoline is va- 
porized and exploded to obtain an 
expansive force. Some steam mo- 
tors use kerosene as a fuel, and some 
gas engines use alcohol or a mixture 
of alcohol and gasoline, but these 
may be disregarded, and the general 
statement made that all but the 
electric vehicles depend upon gaso- 
line as the source of their energy. 
7 
ANOTHER SET-DOWN FOR SLOAN. 
—The stewards of the French Jockey 
Club, the supreme French turf au- 
thority, have issued a formal! notifi- 
cation reciting that “‘Tod’’ Sloan, 
the American jockey, had exercised 








PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL CRICKET TEAM, WHICH IS TO 


COLUMBIA FRESHMAN CREW RACING WITH THE ’VARSITY (IN BACK- 
GROUND) ON THE HARLEM.—ELarie, 


Sporting Comment 


By H. P. Burchell 


Rose de Mai at Chantilly a few Sundays ago with- 
out authority, and was therefore excluded from fur- 
ther entrance to the weighing inclosures or training 
grounds of the society. Asa matter of fact, Sloan’s 
exclusion was less for breach of the rules in galloping 
Rose de Mai than for “‘spreading turf rumors.’’ ‘‘Tod’’ 
Sloan for the past five years has been the most con- 
spicuous jockey of England and the United States, and 
his name still is closely identified with racing, though 
for three years he has been denied the privilege of riding 
under the ruling-of the English Jockey Club. Sloan, 
who is about thirty-four years old, is a native of a 
small Western town, and in his early connections with 
the turf was rated as quite an inferior rider. He first 
came into prominence at the San Francisco winter races 
of 1898, when, under the coaching of G. E. Smith, he 
developed into a good rider, and later, pursuing the 
same tactics, was accepted as a great jockey. He was 
the first successful jockey to adopt the seat, now known 
on the turf as the ‘‘ Sloan’’ seat, whereby the jockey 
rests his weight over a horse’s withers, and, reaching 
far out forward, rides with a very short rein. In 1899 
Sloan was the leading American jockey, and then went 
to England, where he was quite as successful as he was 
in America. In thelatter year he was brought back to 
the United States under promise of a big fee, and rode 
W. C. Whitney’s colt Ballyhoo Bey to victory for the Fu- 
turity. Sloan then went back to England and continued 
his successes there until his extravagances in personal 
expenditure and his methods of living brought him 
under the ban of the English Jockey Club, which denied 
him a license and so barred him from riding there or in 
America. 
— 

AMERICAN TEAM OF SHARPSHOOTERS. ~At Sea Girt, 
the outcome of three days’ competition, twelve marks- 
men have been chosen for the All America Rifle Team 
that will be sent to England in the hope of recapturing, 
at Bisley, July 11th next, the coveted Palma trophy. 
The team consists of Captain Horace H. Bell, Second 
New Jersey ; Lieutenant K. K. V. Casey, Seventy-first 
New York; Private George Cook, Third Battalion, D. C. 
N. G.; Sergeant George Doyle, Seventy-first New 
York ; Lieutenant Thomas Holcomb, Jr., United States 
Marine Corps; Quartermaster-Sergeant J. H. Keough, 
Sixth Massachusetts; Private H. H. Leizear, Sixth 
Pennsylvania ; Captain William B. Martin, Second New 
Jersey; Corporal W. D. Short, Seventh New York ; 
Corporal Charles B. Winder, Sixth Ohio; Private Sam- 
uel B. Wetherald, Company A, Third Battalion, D. C. 
N.G.; Lieutenant A. Ewells, Seventy-first New York. 
Alternates Quartermaster-Sergeant Franklin Phillips, 
First Troop, N. J. ; Private Howard Gensch, First New 
Jersey, and Captain H. E. Evans, Sixty-ninth New 
York. Colonel Leslie C. Bruce, Old Guard, New York, 
will be the team captain, and Colonel J. H. Wells, 
Seventy-first New York, will serve as team adjutant. 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. J. Dimmick, recorder of the 
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GARDINER, OF SYRACUSE, ONE OF THE BEST OF 
COLLEGE POLE-VAULTERS. 
Farle 


Board to 
Promote 
Rifle Prac- 
tice, is to 
accompany the team as its quartermaster, and Lieu- 
tenant Albert S. Jones, secretary of the National 
Rifle Association, as secretary. Only twelve mem- 
bers of the team proper will be taken abroad. The 
shooting team is made up of eight men. Four extra 
men are included in the list, to be available in case 
they should for any reason be needed. The three 
alternates will not go to England unless it develops 
that three of those named as team members are 
unable to go. It is explained that in choosing the 
team not only the scores in the contest just con- 
cluded, but also the scores of each competitor for 
several years past, as well as his general charac- 
teristics, were taker into consideration. For instance, 
Lieutenant W. M. Farrow, D. C. N. G., who finished 
ninth in the competition, was left off the team, while 
Lieutenant Thomas Holeomb, Jr., United States Ma- 
rine Corps, who finished seventeenth, was included. 
— 

30YS AND GIRLS IN ATHLETICS. — An unusually 
large number of school athletic games have been held 
this spring, and the numerous entries that most of 
them drew to the contests speak well for future college 
teams. The big college athletes already have their 
eyes upon the more prominent of these youngsters, and 
it will not be long before they will appear in the réle 
of university record-holders. In a recent set of games 
in New York, Roy G. Perham, of the Rutherford high 
school, was credited with running his heat in the 100- 
yard dash in 0:10 1-5, while he won the final in 0:10 2-5. 
This was the event for juniors for which the inter- 
scholastic record has been 0:11 1-5, while the senior in- 
terscholastic record has been 0:10 1-5. A junior who 
can run in such fast time will be a prize for any col- 
lege. It will probably be a long time before there will 
be another interscholastic meet on the Yale field so not- 
able as was the second annual competition of preparatory 
schools held there recently under the auspices of the Yale 
Athletic Association. Seven new records were estab- 
lished, in many of the events the times comparing 
most favorably with the majority of college contests. 
The most sensational event was the quarter-mile run, 
which was won by a colored lad, J. B. Taylor, of the 
Brown preparatory school of New York, in the fast 
time of 0:50 3-5, better time than Columbia’s star run- 
ner made in the meet with Princeton, and clipping four- 
fifths of a second from the interscholastie record. 
Mercersburg Academy won the meet. The leading ath- 
lete for Mercersburg was R. G. Leavitt, who made new 
records for the 120- and 220-yard hurdles, finishing in 
0:16 and 0:25 4-5, respectively. Mention should also 
be made of the growing interest in athletic contests of 
young ladies. No longer do they 
confine their attention solely to ten- 
nis and golf, with occasional indoor 
competitions. In the last field-day 
games they seemed to be quite as 
successful in their record-breaking 
prowess as their brother athletes. 
No less than five Vassar records were 
shattered. The girls seemed to be 
partial to the jumps, for new records 
were established in the standing 
broad, running broad, and running 
high jumps. Miss Evelyn Gardiner 
scored the honors in both the broad 
jumps in 7 feet 7 inches and 14 feet 
64 inches, respectively, while the 
high jump was won by Miss Helen 
Wood, by 4 feet 2} inches. Miss 
Agnes Wood is the champion Vassar 
sprinter, for she did the 50-yard dash 
in 0:06 3-5, and the 220-yard run in 
0:30 3-5. 


a 
ENGLISH GOLFERS TO COMPETE 
HERE. — Renewed interest in the 


coming season’s golf events has been 
given by the authoritative announce- 
ment from both President Windeler 
and Secretary Ballou of the United 
States Golf Association that the Ox- 
ford-Cambridge golfing society ~ ” 


Continued on page 599. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) ANTICIPATION. PE 33 | REALIZATION. 
F’, E. Bronson, New York. . : I’. BE. Bronson, New York. 


MOTHER AND CHILD IN A HILARIOUS 
MOOD. 


Basil M, Walthall, Virginia. ROW OF NEWLY-HATCHED AND WONDERING CHICKS. 


W. A. Rowley, Illinois. 





CHINAMEN BURNING INCENSE ON THE GRAVES 
OF DEPARTED RELATIVES. 
Florence Mason, New York. 

















QUAINT DRAWING OF OLD BRITISH PRISON-SHIP “ JERSEY,” MADE IN 1783 BY EDWARD MAGNIFICENT ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL AT DENVER, COL., ONE OF THE FINEST STRUC- 
PAGE, AN AMERICAN PRISONER.—Anonymous, TURES IN AMERICA, RECENTLY DESTROYED BY FIRE.— Thomas A. Morgan, Colorado. 


“AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—NEW YORK WINS. 
PICTURE-GALLERY OF THE COMPETING CAMERISTS OPENED AGAIN TO THE ART-LOVING PUBLIC, 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 572) 


































































PHE fellow.” Morecombe gave his head a 
vard jerk without looking toward the object 
three companions standing with him under 


6s THAT'S 

bach 
denoted Hi 
i tree on the university campus cast a swilt glance and 


That 


red-haired youth, swinging 


then intently in the direction 
glance had shown a tall, lank, 
“long independently, his slant blue eyes fixed on the figure 


alking just ahead of him, his lips puckered in a 


gazed opposite 


1 a girl 


noiseless whistle 


“ His name’s Petrie and he got in from Waco this morn- 
ing.’ went on Morecombe, digging the toe of one boot in 
the adobe soil of the campus. “We must fix him to 
night.’ 

‘He’s not as green as he looks,” ventured Griscom, 


following the swinging gait of the new comer’s figure, now 
that his back was turned toward them and chance obser 
averted 

said Morecombe, indifferently, filling 


vation safely 

“Perhaps not,” 
and lighting his pipe 

he three thus reminded followed suit, and, selecting a 
grass plot well in the shade, threw themselves down and 
smoked on for a little in silence. 

“Do you think he suspects anything?” asked Wiuston, 
breaking in on the thoughts of the others 

“Suspects!”? echoed Morecombe, “ Suspects! and not a 
man hazed for two weeks. We’ve made it too dead easy 
altogether for the freshmen this year. Last spring even 
the snapping of twigs made them jump and look behind 
them, we got so on their nerves. Now, they come in 
shamelessly and as soon as they’ve hung up their clothes 
they begin to put on the airs of a senior. It’s not to eur 
credit. We are studying too hard and not attending to 
business.”’ 

“That’s a fact,” 
at that moment a zoological lecture awaited his 


acquiesced Winston, cheerfully ignor- 
ing that 
presence, 
“We'll put him through the paces to-night properly, 
just to make up for lost time,” energetically announced 
Tweedie, “And when we’ve 
done with him there will be an air of respect about the 
freshmen in this place that will prove a model for every 
State institution in the country.’ 
“Perhaps,” said Winston, dubiously. 
we may have chosen the wrong man. 


up to that moment silent. 


“ But, after all, 
He mayn’t turn 
out as green as he looks.” 

“So much the better. 
every other fellow 
would take a wrong view 
of the case and think him- 


If we found him too easy game 


new 
| iO ne 


\ 


self too bright to have 
anything of the kind hap- 


pen to him That’s the 
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A College Story—The Hazing of a Freshman 


By William Armstrong 





that 
A swift glance of 


proved to him beyond chance of contradiction 
the world held only her kind. 
her eyes looking up from under their lashes each time 
she had said “Thanks” settled the matter irrevocably. 
He felt that he had known her for years. At nineteen 
one does not always measure time by the calendar. 


one ol 


As she walked on with her springy step just ahead of 
him that morning he decided that co-education was a good 
Often before he had heard the subject discussed, 
sometimes with considerable as to the unwis- 
dom of it. Until that morning he had never really 
thought of the matter the one way or the other. Now, 
with his eyes never shifting in their gaze from her slight 
figure and a respectful distance carefully held, he pitied 
a judgment that decided against the 
only right method of getting learning. 

As she ascended the hurried his 
opened the door for her. Looking up she gave a 


thing 
acrimony 


the narrowness of 


and 
half 
bow of recognition, her eyelids fell and the color rose in 


stairs he pace 


her cheeks. In that moment, with his hand on the door- 
knob, and before she had entered the university main 
portal, he felt as he had never felt before the value of 
knowledge and that co-education was the only way to 
get it. 

“'There’s 
announced Morecombe two hours later. 

“T know all about it,” said Tweedie with promptness. 
“Her name is Thayer Walker. She’s spending two days 
with the matron at our dormitory building. Mrs. Wat- 
son’s looking out for her until she gets suitable quarters. 
My mother’s a great friend of hers. I've known her for 
years ” 

“ How 
sudden importance had jarred his nerves 

“'That’s always the way; this girl business at the uni- 
versity stops everything. How can we haze Petric to- 
night with that girl from Milano in the house?” 

“Any lady friend of mine began ‘Tweedie with 
dignity. 

“Come — off 
lumped them.” 

“You didn’t.”’ 

“Shut up,” commanded Morecombe. 


a new girl from Milano Junction, to-day,” 


many—forty?” asked Morecombe. Tweedie’s 


your horses,” snapped Winston. “I 


“Why are you 
rowing When the girl is in another wing of the building 
hear a sound of the fun? and he 
threw open the door of his room 


and won’t Come in,” 


J 
= 
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Five minutes later the smoke from four pipes rose jy 
curved, silvery ribbons toward the ceiling, and four head 
bent together in close consultation. 

At eight o’clock a demure-looking youth tapped at 
Petrie’s door. “A lady wishes to speak to you at t} 
’phone,”’ he said 

Petrie tried to thank him nonchalantly with his heart 
in his mouth, presently springing down three steps at 
time when he felt out of eye-shot. A lady! What lad 
He knew only one in all Austin, for he had just gotten 
that morning. Indeed he realized that he did not know 
her. Could it be she? How could it be any other? 
Thought fled swifter than his long legs could carry him 
but no conclusion had come when he reached the tel 
phone box, blushing until little beads of moisture stood 
out on the back of his neck. 

He had seareely picked up the receiver in eager hast 
when he was caught from behind by strong hands and 
blindfolded. From that on there was no tiny 
left for conjecture over the problem. 
walk a plank which disguised voices told him led over 
a bottomless pit; he was swung out by too willing arm 
to be clutched on the. fly by long, bony fingers; tossed 
in a blanket and stood on his head in a flower-bed. Now 
and then those same disguised voices told him that hi 


moment 
He was made to 


was being initiated into the Pathfinders. 

It seemed several hours, though in reality it was less 
than sixty minutes, when he was finally carried with a 
vigor worthy of football experts up three flights of stairs 
and thrust into the bath-room on his dormitory landing 

“Ablute,” was the parting injunction as the 
closed with 
his eyes and surveying as much of his figure as the small 
glass would reflect, he agreed that the order was a wis« 
one, ‘I hirty minutes later he tried to get out; the door 
was locked from the opposite side, and the hall, a little 
while before filled with a sound of tramping feet and 
silent. Going to the window 
our stories below him was the ground 


door 


a bang. Removing the bandage from over 


stertorous breathing, was 
he looked out. 
There was no fire escape by which to reach it, no friendly 
projecting window sills by which he might swing himself 
down from story to story. Going back to the door he 
tried it again; the creaking of the knob, which showed 
it still locked, was the only sound coming to him.  Re- 
turning to the window again he looked out. This time 
two frowsy heads were leaning from a window on a line 
With his own, and let into 
the wall which 
that point an 

was slowly slipped 
at which 
toward the 


formed at 
angle. <A 


the two stood 





trouble with freshmen any- 








sill of his own. 





Way, the idea they’ve got 
of their cleverness. A new 
profe ssor couldn’t be more 
conceited. For the eredit 
of the place it’s got to be 


Think hard be 


stopped. 


tween now and noon,” 
said Morecombe, — reluc- 
tantly rising. “The old 


tricks work pretty well, but 
we ought to have some new 
ones. Tm off to IKemp’s 
leeture.”’ 

Knocking the ashes from 
the cooling bowls of their 


pipes the other three rose \ 





feet and followed 


to their AS 
him across the campus, } f hy 
shimmering in the heat of | 
a ‘Texas September—a heat | 

that seemed to put fresh 
distortions on the cactus | 
plants writhing like a tan- | 
gle of snakes in the sun i i 
shine. bs 1! 


Petrie, 
anything 


unconscious of 
brewing, had 
passed over the same 
ground ahead of them. 
Now twenty paces in front 
of him walked the girl who 
had gotten on the train at 
Milano Junction yesterday 
He knew the slope of her 
shoulders, the bunch of 
curls tied with a 
at the nape of her neck, 
the poise of her head, 
slightly turned to one side. 
Only one girl had that rare 
combination of 
which there 


ribbon 


charms 
was no mis- 
taking. He had brought 
her a glass of water yes 
terday and had handed 
her his newspaper before 
he had read it) himself, 
Both times she had thanked 
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“Ts your head pretty 
steady?” asked one of 
them. 

“Try me,” said Petrie, 


as he hopped lightly on to 
the ledge of the window. 

Two minutes later the 
board was drawn back into 
the room from which it had 
made its appearance. ‘The 
frowsy - headed — liberators 
nodded approval and Pe- 
trie grinned his thanks. 

It might have been ten 
minutes later and it might 
have been only five, when 
two long-haired youths of 
the university football team 
sauntered = past More- 
They re- 
turned, apparently as an 
after-thought, and inquired, 
“Have you let the new fel- 
low out yet?” 

Winston, Tweedie, and 
three other smoking com- 
panions sprang to their 


’ 
combe’s room. 





feet. “By Jove, we forgot 
| him!” exclaimed one of 
them. 


‘Tweedie tiptoed out, 
softly unlocked the bath- 
\ room door and _ peeped 
through the crack as he 
f opened it. “He’s gone,” 

‘> it he shouted. 


f In a flash there was 4 
[ 


rush of feet along the pas- 
| 


over each other craned their 
necks to look out. Below 
on the ground a figure was 
stretched at full length, 
and face downward. 

“ He fell out!” exclaimed 
Morecombe, _ hoarsely, 

















him. ‘To Petrie her voice 
seemed sweeter than any 
melody the Waco cornet 
band had ever discoursed 
That monosyllable twice 
uttered yesterday had 
























“LOOKING UP, SHE GAVE A HALF BOW OF RECOGNITION.” 


4 


sage. By a common im- 
Vf. 


pulse they packed into the 
N 1 
\ 


open window and bending 
a | | ‘ 


steadying himself against 
the window -frame as he 
rose. 

There was a stampede 
for the stairs with the foot- 
ball pair in the lead. 
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lweedie, who wore creaky shoes, fell down 
three steps at a time trying to run softly 
the others. With a rush they made 
the spot and then suddenly stopped 
ort of it. Six feet away lay Petrie, face 
»wwnward and groaning heavily. 
“Thank heaven he isn’t dead" said 
ore than one man under his breath. 
‘You’re a ‘med’,”’ ordered Morecambe 
Winston; “see what’s the matter.’ 
‘See yourself,’’ was the unprofessional 





=wer. 

Morecombe started forward. then 
opped irresolute; Petrie’s groans were 
rve-racking. The two trowsy-headed 
uths approached him and each passed 
, arm under Petrie’s prostrate body. 
\. they raised him every man heaved a 
h of relief. Slowly the procession 
moved toward the dormitory entrance. 
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P.-trie’s continued groanings drowned the 
excited whisperings ot those who brought 
up the, rear of the group. At their sound 
heads stretched from many windows, and 
by the time the stairs were reached every 
room was empty Ing its occupants Into the 
hallways. 

Outside the new comer’s quarters the 
procession halted at the door and erowd- 
ed the stairway, the foremost peering in 
as the football men put down their bur- 
den on the bed with a gentleness rare to 
ones of their muscle. No sooner was this 
gravely accomplished than Petric sat up 
with a grin. “I’m all right,” he said 

* He's delirious,’ cried Winston, reach- 
ing the side of the bed at a stride, firmly 
catching his shoulder, and foreing him 
back on the pillows 

“I’m not,”’ retorted Petrie laughing, 
and at the same time struggling to elude 
the grip on his shoulder. 

But Winston held fast, his profes 
sional instinct that a moment ago had 
deserted him reasserting itself, 

“ He’s delirious,”’ echoed the men at 
the door. . 

“ He’s delirious,” repeated Mrs. Wat 
son, the matron, arriving st that moment 
in the hallway. 

Immediately back of her and with 
one hand feartully catching the folds of 
her gown was the young lady from 
Milano Junction. This was too much! 
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Given a slight respite as a centre of 
attention Petrie viewed the group before 
him and grinned for the first time in 
twenty-four hours; then taking out an un- 
finished apple that a moment before had 
been hastily thrust under his pillow, he 
ate with great relish. 

Che football man began to unburden 
his conscience; what he said would be 
here a mere repetition, but his manliness 
in the saying of it was something that 
two of his hearers remembered. To Petrie 
the recollection of the supper allowed him 
later was an impression more indelible. 
Never in bed before for a day in his life, 
and since infancy a stranger to the limit- 
ed diet of warm milk and water, his 
spirit up to that moment had been some- 
what broken. 

For two days Morecombe, Winston, 



















MEMBERS OF 


ALL FOUR CLASSES PLAYING “ MUMBLE THE PEG” ON THE GRASS. 





















































































FUN ON THE CAMPUS—-AMATEUR ACROBATS FORMING 


A PYRAMID. 





Griscombe, and I'weedie saw each other 
only from a distance. When they met 
on the third the football friends were not 
present. Even this failed to relieve a cer- 
tain air of restraint 

“Well, the thing’s straightened out,” 
said Morecombe, with a rather forced at- 
tempt at a laugh. 

“Up to to-day I rather thought we 
should . be that ourselves,” rejoined 
Tweedie, ignoring the other’s attempt at 
jocosity. “I’ve had my trunk packed 
since the day before yesterday.” 

“If the whole truth of this thing ever 
gets out, and it’s pretty sure to,” moodily 
put in Winston, “I think we'd all be 
more comfortable if we did the same.” 

“But they don’t know the inside of 
things and [ really don’t know who is going 
to be the one that’s likely to tell,” said 
Morecombe, still optimistic. “Half the 
people believed till to-day that he really 
did tall out of the window.’ 

“I told you we might tackle the wrong 
fellow when we tackled him,” interposed 
Winston, gloomily. 

“He stayed in bed for a day for his 
trick, anyway; that’s an offset,’’ and 
Morecombe grinned. This time his gayety 
was less forced. 

“It’s not up to those football wretches, 
anyway,” retorted Winston. 

“But it is to your colleague, Dr. 
Grimston,” said Tweedie, ironically. 


























Petrie, taking advantage of the sudden 
transfer of attention to Mrs. Watson 
and ker charge, eluded Winston’s grasp 
and sprang clear of the bed 

“T tell you there’s not a thing wrong, 
he cried, positively, fixing his eyes on the 
face of Miss Walker with cager assurance. 

But Winston was at his side betore 
the words were ended. With More- 
combe’s help he dragged him back, 
struggling violently, and got him upon 
the bed again. At this juncture Dr. 
Grimston edged his way torward through 


” 


the throng, his benevolent face flushed 

with haste and concern. The matron ad 

vanced with him to the’ bed-side. 
Petrie’s eyes sought the doorway, but 





the figure of Miss Walker was missing. 
“T’m not delirious,” he cried, violently, 
this time addressing the doctor. “I’m 
sound as a horse. It’s a joke.” As he 
spoke he flung his arms and legs in the 
air to prove the truth of it. He could not 
stand up, for Winston was bearing his 
weight on him. 

“Yes, yes,” said the doctor, soothing- 
ly; “you'll be all right in a minute.” But 
the motion he had made to Winston and 
Morecombe caused them to tighten their grip. In the 
fresh struggle that followed the two football friends 
sprang forward to help hold him more firmly. 

“You know I’m not delirious,’”’ cried Petrie, eying 
them savagely. But at sight of their business-like im- 
perturbability he grew suddenly helpless. 

With a wave of his arm Dr. Grimston cleared the room, 
his four assistants alone remaining. He would make a 
medical examination of the patient. 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” he announced to the wait- 
ing, anxious matron as he closed the door behind him. 
“He fell the four stories without sustaining a seratch. 
There is no case like it on medical record. Still, for fear 
of complications or internal injury he must stay quietly 
in bed. He’s a little flighty, but that’s to be expected. 
We'll keep him on a slim diet of warm milk and water 
and awuit developments. I'll be in first thing in the 
morning. His two friends, the tootball team boys they 
are, | believe —kind-hearted tellows these athletes—have 
Volunteered to take turns in sitting up with him to-night 

-so you needn’t disturb yourself, madam.”’ 

teally a wonderful case, a wonderful case,’’ he kept 
on repeating to himself as he tramped across the campus. 
On his way home he was stopped twice by reporters trom 
the two daily papers. The news of the accident had 
already been heard in the city. But when the scribes 
learned that the victim had fallen four stories without 
Sustaining the slightest bodily injury, a thing hitherto 
unknown in the practice of medicine, each knew that he 
had a good front-page column story to spread hitnself 
in before midnight. Inquiry at the dormitory served to 


“He’s had three offers from medical jour- 
nals already to send in an account of 
the case. Fellows, come here quick! 
Look at that!’ 

All three followed the direction of his 
gaze out of the window. “ It’s that Petrie 
with the pretty new girl from Milano 
Junction,” said Griscombe, disgustedly. 
“See how she’s looking up in his face!” 

“She thinks he’s a hero—she told him 
so.’ Tweedie’s tone was bitingly scornful. 

“How disgusting!’ snapped More- 
combe. 

The sight proved too trying. In silence 
the four turned their backs on it. 

e e 


Plenty of Water for New York. 


OMMISSIONER MONROE'S pro- 
posal to add to the water supply of 
New York by tapping the Hudson River 











A REGULAR “ ROUGH HOUSE,” A FAVORITE MIX-UP OF SOPHOMORES AND FRESHMEN. 
OUT-DOOR SPRING DIVERSIONS OF THE JOLLY STUDENTS 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. —E£arie 


bring out fresh details in the notable case. Morecombe 
and Winston showed almost heroic reluctance to be inter- 
viewed in the matter, although the latter acknowledged 
with dignity that he had assisted Dr. Grimston in his ex- 
amination. The two football men alone appeared willing 
to tell all they knew and with great apparent frankness. 

In an hour a brief mention of the remarkable occur- 
rence had been wired all over the country by the Associated 
Press. The Waco papers ordered special and lengthy 
dispatches on the subject. The next morning, before the 
patient had been served a very small cup of hot milk 


‘cand water, the matron had received a telegram from his 
‘mother making anxious inquiry. The story of the mar- 


Velous escape had been fie most exciting item in the 
Waco papers of that mornipg. 

Chat night Mrs. Petri@ herself arrived in Atistin. 
When she entered her son’s room unannounced she found 
him sitting up in bed eating an apple. One of his toot- 
ball friends was with him. In an endeavor to get a paper 
bag out of sight it burst in the hands of the athlete and 
more oi the same fruit dropped to the floor. This“inci- 
dent settled the matter. The surprise of the ladies at 
the patient’s disregard of medical orders and the crtininal 
connivance of one of As two self-constituted nurses was 
not inconsiderable. The surprise of the self-congtituted 
nurse himself, was even greater. lor the moment, grow- 
ing quite purple in the face, he had turned with an evident 
intention of flight, but second thought prevailed and he 
faced the invalid’s visitors. He had faced a rival team 
that meant rib-breaking defeat with more pleasurable 
emotions, and certainly with more visible courage. 


above Poughkeepsie and conveying the 
water to the city through tunnels offers a 
solution of a great problem as practical as 
it is economical. The process of filt:a- 
tion has now been pertected to such a de- 
gree that no objection can be raised on this 
score to the water thus obtained. The 
water supply of Albany taken from the Hudson, above 
that city, is now filtered so successfully that typhoid and 
other diseases attributable to impure water have practi- 
cally disappeared at the State capital, and there is no 
longer any question of danger from this source. Pough- 
keepsie and other cities along the Hudson get their 
water in the same way. It is estimated that Commis- 
sioner Monroe's plan can be carried out at an expense 
ot not over $20,000,000, which is barely half the cost of 
any other project yet brought torward. Since the present 
sources of New York's water supply are now taxed to their 
utmost limit, the problem of securing a new one is a very 
serious problem for the metropolis, and its solution not to 
be delayed without the gravest danger. 


« +. 
A Valuable Constitutional Tonic. 
Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE not only corrects dis- 
orders which undermine health, but also builds up the 
entire physical system on a permanent foundation. 
© 


Pure Cow’s Milk 


made sterile and guarded against contamination, from be- 
ginning to baby's bottle, is the perfection of substitute 
feeding for infants. Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk has stood first among infant foods for more than 
forty years. 
e e 

TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of housekeep- 
ing, saves time, and prevents worry. Low rates. Efficient 
service. New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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EFORE THE cook stove all women are equals. That 
cooking is the best means of bringing into sympathy 
the extremes of society, and removing the walls that 
wealth sets up, is the theory of a new and vigorous de- 
partment of the New York Cooking School. This depart- 
ment gives practical instruction to about seventy-five 
young women, members of wealthy New York families, 
many of them prominent in society. The number is di 
vided into classes of from six to eight persons, each class 
having been recruited by some young woman. from among 
her friends. They take their lessons in the morning. 

When they have finished the course, several of them 
are to begin teaching cooking to children of the poor. 
That the rich should teach the poor how to cook is a novel 
situation. Nevertheless the enthusiasm with which so many 
wealthy young women have gone into it indicates that 
the idea possesses merit. The cooking schools are to be 
in the crowded tenement districts of the east and west 
sides in New York. Here the teachers, young women 
who have been reared with care in gentle homes, come in 
contact directly with girls whose nursery has been the 
street. The discussion of a subject mutually interesting 
and peculiarly important to their sex will do much, it is 
believed, to put teacher and pupil on a common footing. 
The effect, it is thought, will be increased generosity, 
and better feeling on the part of the wealthy toward the 
others; greater refinement in the feelings, tastes and 
conduct of the poorer class; and a better understanding 
and appreciation among all. 

Many of those who have spent a lifetime in charitable 
work, associating as much with those who give as with 
those who receive, say that there is more real generosity 
among the poor than among the wealthy. Charity work- 
ers tell of many cases like this: A beggar, hungry and 
cold, who had been turned away from the doors of many 
rich homes, appealed at last to a factory girl whom he 
met on the street. Her wages were much less than a 
dollar for a long day’s toil, but she gladly gave the beg- 
gar a sum greater than she could earn in a week, with 
which he bought a coat. The poor, it is said, receive 
more immediate aid from their own class than from the 


MISSION GIRLS APT STUDENTS OF THE CULINARY ART.-——-Phelan 


Wealthy Women as 





By John Mathews 


rich. But of the gifts from the poor to the poor nothing 
is known. It is done without ostentation, necessarily, 
and each gift is so small thatit does not interest the 
public. 

Where there is a generous disposition to give by those 
who have wealth, the way is not always clear. Not long 
ago the daughter of a New York millionaire conceived 
the idea of having entertainments in her own home for 
shop girls, young women about her own age. She had 
seen them in the stores on days of busy shopping. She 
appreciated the endless annoyances and _perplexities 
which the saleswoman must bear during her long day 
in the hot and crowded store. She had seen these young 
shop women, as the day drew to a close, wearied by inces 
sant work, pour from the great manufacturing and mer- 
cantile houses, to be crowded like sheep into the street 
cars, jostled indiscriminately by throngs of men, breath- 
ing the unclean air of the crowded tram cars. She had 
been in the homes of some of these girls in the tenements, 
and she appreciated, as she went to the cleanliness and 
luxury of her own home, the great contrast. The relief 
which she felt in getting away from the stifling tenement 
rouse, the pleasure which came to her in the refuge of 
her own home, this same relief and pleasure she thought 
might be enjoyed by some of the shop girls whom she had 
seen and to whom she gave her sympathy. So she told 
her friends of her entertainment plang, The first was to 
be a stereopticon lecture. All arrangements were made, 
a lecturer employed, and the time set for the perform- 
ance. The millionaire’s daughter and several of her 
friends went among the stores, delivering invitations. 
They approached the shop girls and said, without any 
preliminary introduction, ‘“ We are going to have a 
stereopticon lecture. It will be very interesting, and we 
would like very much to have you come.” More than a 
score of invitations were given, and on the appointed 
night, the house, the lecturer and the hostesses were all 
in readiness; but no shop girls appeared. 

“T am not surprised that your girls did not come,” 
said a woman of long experience in charitable enter- 
prises, who was consulted. “ Put yourself in their 











A VITAL MOMENT IN THE PREPARATION OF THE PUDDING.—Vhelan 


Teachers of Cooking 


places. Would you go to the house of a girl you had 
never met, and who didn’t take the pains to get an intro 
duction. You made the girls feel that you were con- 
descending when you invited them. Your motive and 
your idea were good, but you didn’t go about the thing 
in the right way. The way to do is to get well acquainted 
with one of the girls, and get her to organize among her 
associates a lecture club. The club will then avail itself 
of the opportunity of hearing the lectures to which you 
invite its members. This puts the affair on another 
plane, and accomplishes the same result.” 

The suggestion was followed, and the lectures were 
well attended and enjoyed. 

The cooking school will, it is believed, serve in the 
same way to remove the feeling of opposition, class 
against class, that is almost certain to arise in the inter- 
course between the very wealthy and the very poor. The 
common interest in cooking is illustrated in the variety 
of classes which attend the New York Cooking School. 
In the morning come the daughters of millionaires. In 
the afternoon come the daughters of laborers, girls from 
missions in the tenement districts. At night there are 
classes composed entirely of trained nurses; and other 
classes whose members are shop girls. Among the latter 
are many who have never had the opportunity to learn 
the culinary art at home. As soon as they were large 
enough, these girls went to work in stores or factories. 
Many of those who attend the school do so because they 
expect to be married soon and do not know-how to cook, 
some of them having worked for a living since girlhood. 
One of these, who had just finished her course in the 
school, prepared a dinner and invited her fiancé to the 
school to partake of it. Together they sat down to eat, 
while the teacher waited on them. Married women, too, 
are pupils in the cooking school, some of them learning 
the preparation of such dishes as they would cook in a 
summer cottage, others acquiring knowledge of substan- 
tia cooking. The continuous growth of the cooking 
school during the twenty-six years of its existence is 
further evidence of the general recognition of the im- 
portance of the right preparation of good food. 


























SOCIETY WOMEN LEARNING PLAIN COOKING IN THE NEW YORK COOKING-SCHOOL.—FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: MRS. FRANK CROCKER, MISS ELIZABETH AUCHINCLOSS, MISS SLATER (TEACHER), MISS 
JESSIE WOOD, MISS ALICE AGNEW, MI88 BLANCHE UNDERWOOD.— Byron, New York. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


(NOTICE. —This department is intended for the 


nation of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 


inf: 7 : : 
No charge is made for answering ques- 


] LY. 
» te and all communications are treated _confiden- 
tia! Correspondents should always inclose a 
sta as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LEsLIe’S WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on yreferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
live of the papers, and in emergencies, to answers 
by lor telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’’ LESLIE’S 


WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

ANP NOW it is the great Pennsylvania 
tailroad that has escaped humilia- 

We have 


tion by the skin of its teeth. 
seen J. Pierpont Morgan’s Steel-trust 
stock and bond conversion plan, long 


heralded as a master-stroke of financial 
genius, failso completely that the syndi- 
cate behind it bids fair to be a loser 
rather than a winner. What Morgan is 
in the financial world, the Pennsylvania 
is supposed to be in the railroad world. 
Its colossal plan to double its indebted- 
ness with the ostensible purpose of doub- 
ling its capacity was received with 
amazement, but everybody thought that 
its prestige was sufficient to carry it 
through. That was what we _ thought 
about the Morgan Steel-trust bond issue. 
The failure of the original proposition of 
the Pennsylvania and its rescue by a 
hastily formed syndicate shows the tem- 
per not only of investors but also of all 
conservative banking influences at home 
and abroad. 

It is no secret that when the holders of 
Pennsylvania stock showed reluctance to 
avail themselves of their stock ‘‘rights’’ an 
effort was made to interest foreign and 
domestic capital in the enterprise, but, 
as I have said before, foreign bankers 
are not inclined to extend their credits in 
this country, and the recent shipments of 
gold indicate that they are refusing to 
renew loans as they fall due. We are 
told that the powerful syndicate which 
has underwritten Pennsylvania’s new 
issue of stock, practically on a basis of 
1174, if we deduct the commission of 24 
per cent. allowed to the promoters, has 
guaranteed its success; but what be- 
comes of the constant talk that securities 
are permanently on a 34 or a 4 per cent. 
basis, when Pennsylvania, paying 6 per 
cent., finds a market only at 1174? Does 
this look like cheap money ? Does this 
promise continued high prices on a 4 
per cent. basis for best of the railroad 
shares, or even for good railroad bonds? 

We are told that the success of the 
Pennsylvania syndicate was assured at 
once by large over-subscriptions, made 
by banks and bankers here and in Lon- 
don. Similar talk was heard about the 
Steel-trust bond issue, and it proved to 
be without foundation, the sole purpose 
of such statements being to stimulate the 
public appetite for a new lot of undigest- 
ed securities. The serious condition that 
confronted the managers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is disclosed by the fact 
that, while the stock was selling at over 
128, the new issue of $75,000,000 had to 
be sacrificed virtually at more than ten 
points below the market price before 


bankers of influence could be induced to 
When 
many 


the new issue 
comments were 


finance the job. 
was proposed, 


made by conservative financiers on the 
audacity of the proposition. Perhaps a 
lesson has been taught by experience. 
It has been costly. But that others are 
profiting by the experiences of the Penn- 
sylvania and of the Steel Trust, is shown 
by the announcement that sundry pro- 
posed extensions of great railroad sys- 
tems and sundry new bond issues, includ- 
ing one by the Atchison, have been 
abruptly abandoned. What the public 
won’t take will not be offered. 

Behind the trouble of the Pennsylvania 
stands a still greater menace to the mar- 
ket than anything else, and that is the 
danger of open warfare between the 
vast Pennsylvania interests and those 
represented by Mr. Gould and Mr. Rock- 
efeller. A well-informed banker, whose 
sources of information are undeniably 
good, intimated, some time ago, the proba- 
bility that the control of the New York 
Central Railroad might pass, if it had not 
already passed, into the hands of the 
Rockefellers and of Mr. Gould. He at- 
tributed the bitter anti-Gould feeling of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, as shown by 
the ruthless destruction of the Western 
Union’s poles and wires along the line of 
the Pennsylvania, not only to Mr. Gould’s 
effort, backed by Carnegie’s support, to 
extend the Wabash into Pittsburg and on 
to the Atlantic coast, but also to the belief 
of the Pennsylvania people that the Gould 
and Rockefeller interests in the New 
York Central had done everything they 
could to interfere with the plan to bring 
the Pennsylvania into New York City by 
a tunnel under the North River. 

The Rockefellers are eager to concil- 
iate the Pennsylvania, for the opposition 
of the latter might encourage an opposi- 
tion in the oil-producing and refining busi- 


|! ness, which has its natural rise on the 


line of the Pennsylvania, but the Rocke- 
feller-Gould alliance is so close that if 
either interest must be sacrificed it will 
be the Pennsylvania’s, rather than the 
Goulds’. Every effort to conciliate the 
Pennsylvania and to reconcile it to Mr. 
Gould’s plan of operation for the Wabash 
is being made. The Standard Oil motto 
is that of Richelieu: ‘‘ First, every 
effort to conciliate; next every power to 
crush.”’ In the present condition of our 
finances, and in the present temper of the 
speculative and investing element, neither 
the Pennsylvania nor the Gould people 
want open warfare. The Rockefellers, 
holding the balance of power, can have 
their way, and would have it, if the Penn- 
sylvania did not rely on the strength of 
their alliance with great banking interests 
in Wall Street, who, ordinarily, brook no 
opposition. 

A fight all along the line between these 
giants in the railway and monetary world 
would lead to but one result, and that 
would be tremendous losses, 
the survival of the fittest and the bank- 
ruptcy of the rest. 
such a fight will be encouraged by any of 
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NOTICE 


Great Importance to those Interested in 


GATHERING COMPANY 


PARA RUBBER PLANTATION COMPANY 


|A GREAT TRADING AND RUBBER 


operating on Hudson’s Bay Company methods. 


IT OWNS IN FEE ONE MILLION ACRES 


in Venezuela containing © trees to the acre 


15 year old 


natural trees which will require 40,000 laborers to harvest 


(who are available). 


ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED AND 


FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES 


has just been purchased, giving it control of the Para 
Rubber Forests of the Amazonas Belt in Venezuela 


TRADING STATIONS 


carrying vast quantities of merchandise used for barter with 
the natives, on which its profits are at least 50 per cent. net. 


STEAMSHIPS 


transporting its supplies to and from station to station. 


THE CAPITAL 


is $5,000,000 divided into 500,000 shares of Common Stock 


at par value $10.00 each. 


THE EARNINGS 


are enormous and will increase from year to year. 


Paid 


dividend of 6 per cent. in March; will pay as much more in 


September. 


A SMALL AMOUNT OF THE 
TREASURY STOCK 


remains to be sold for purposes of betterments in shape of ad- 
ditional trading posts, transportation, etc. 


A MAP OF VENEZUELA 


together with prospectus, will be mailed on application. 
Address the Selling Company 


STANDARD SECURITIES COMPANY, 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OR 


New England Office 
104-106 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Hotel 
Kansas 


W.1H. Roberson 
Baltimore 
City, Mo. 


District Office 
1403 Keystone Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





in the stock market and danger to all | 


who dare to venture in. 
Central Railroad is the greatest prize of 
its kind in all the world. If Gould should 
secure it, it would make him the legiti- 
mate successor of the Vanderbilts and 


| the master railroad man of the United 


| States. 


ending’ in | 


No one believes that | 


the parties, but how opposing elements | 


will be reconciled, and when the recon- 


ciliation will be brought about, must be | 


disclosed by unfolding circumstances. 
Until there is peace, there will be unrest 









No better Turkish Cigarette 
can be made 


Egyptian 






Deities 


Cork Tips as well 








It is a prize worth seeking and 
worth fighting for. 
covetous eyes of the Pennsylvania, of the 
Standard Oil interests, and of Mr. Gould 
himself are all directed toward it. 

The Pennsylvania syndicate, as _ its 
plans are disclosed by the underwriters, 
Speyer & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
proposes that its members shall enter 
into a sort of blind pool, and that they 
shall receive 14 per cent. of the commis- 
sion, while the underwriting bankers 


shall receive the remaining 1 per cent. | 
The latter shall have the right in their | 
discretion to buy and sell Pennsylvania | 


shares or “ rights ’’ in the market as may 
be required to sustain the price of the 
stock. This is a good deal like Keene’s 
Southern Pacific pool, which met disas- 
trous failure. Perhaps the noted bank- 
ers who are behind the Pennsylvania 
syndicate and whose resources are un- 
questioned, will do better. They ought 
to, but this is a most uncertain market, 
and it is the unexpected that happens. 


The spirit of gambling, or, in other | 


words, speculation, all-prevalent in this 
country and throughout the world, is as 
dangerous to prosperity as the spirit of 
unrest in the labor world. We are just 


| finding out that both are killing the goose 


that laid our golden eggs. The specula- 
tion in cotton has put an effectual handi- 
cap not only on the cotton industry but 
also on all those that are allied with it; but 


| cotton speculators paid no more attention 


| to this strained situation than did the ex- 


| ploiters of the great industrial combina- 
tions pay thought to what would happen | 
| 


| freight blockades. 


The New York | 


No wonder that the | 


after they had gorged the public with 
indigested and indigestible securities. 
The audacity and desperation of those 
who are struggling to maintain prices on 
Wall Street were disclosed by the reck- 
less denial of reports regarding the slump 
in iron and steel. The price of pig iron 
had been reduced three times within a 
month, and yet the financial writers who 
are more or less in the service of Wall 
Street operators declared that there was 


| no evidence of trouble in the iron and 


steel market, that the demand exceeded 


| the supply, and that no one should pay 


attention to foolish rumors to the con- 
trary. Now comes the /ron Age, a stand- 
ard authority in such matters, with a 


| candid review of the iron and steel trade, 


in which it honestly admits that ‘“‘the 
tendency in many branches is downward.’’ 
It explains that the recent pressure to 
buy iron and steel was due, in great meas- 
ure, to the anthracite coal strike and 
Both of these have 
disappeared, and now a market is being 
sought not only for pig iron and finished 
products, but also for coke, which, a little 
while ago, could not be furnished rapidly 


| enough to meet the requirements of the 
furnaces. 


The Iron Age says that the iron bar 
trade is in a disturbed condition, and that 
the trouble in the building trades has af- 
fected sheets, wire nails, and pipe to a 
moderate extent. The demand for struc- 
tural steel and tin plate is heavy, but it will 
be seen that the situation is very different 
from that which has been pictured by the 
advocates of a bull movement. I have 
repeatedly said that the boom in the iron 
market could not last forever, and I now 
repeat that it has reached its climax and 
that lower prices all along the line must 
be expected. If lower prices mean now, 
as they always have inthe past diminished 

Continued on following page. 
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Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Spencer Trask 8 Co. 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts., New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Of'ice, A‘bany, N. Y. 





INCORPORATED 1885 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 


of Philadelphia 


S. BE. CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 





CAPITAL (Full Paid) . . .$1,500,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $1,300,000 


Solicits Current Deposit Accounts, 





Allowing Interest. 





Rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar-Proof 
Vaults. 





Takes General Charge and Management 


of Property. 





PRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 


He was 57; looked about 40, despite 
daily business cares and responsibilities 
innumerable, about which he refused to 
worry. 

Why? 

The future of his family was made 
secure, his old age provided for by a pol- 
icy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


FREE! FREE! 


THE NEW YORK BANKER, 

Leading independent mining and financial paper giv 
ing all the news from all the mining districts, and con 
taining latest and most reliable intormation on the min 
ing and oil industries, principal companies, listed and 
unlisted stocks, dividends, prices, etc. Every investor 
should have it. We will send it free for three months 
upon request. A. L. WISNER & Co., 32 Broacway, 
New Vork. 


| Can Increase Your Income. 


end for my booklet and learn HOW, 

Highest bank references. 
ANDREW L. SH, 

\Wnvestment Specialist, Springfleid, Mass. 


Send for prospectus of the 


East Dewey 
Gold Mining Company 


The best proposition in the Thunder 
Mountain District of Idaho. 


J, L. McLEAN & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


25 Broad St., NEW YORK. 


Fiscal Dept., P. O. Box 543. 


‘*THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY” | 
Charters Procured under South Dakota laws for a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Puitir Lawrence, late Ass’t Sec’y 
of State, Huron, S. D., or Room K, a2oth Floor, 220 
B.oidway. New York. 


MONTHS FREE. 


Up-to-date Mining paper (fully illus 
trated), containing all the Jatest news 
from famous gold camps, including 


Thunder Mountain | 


- S. MINING JOURNAL, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. __ 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of May 29 to 
June 12, 1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Courtand the entering inthe Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for 


OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the follow- 





ing named street in the BOROUGH OF y 
BRONX: r — 
24TH WARD. SECTION 11 AND VAN NEST 


PARK. EASTONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTIETH 
STREET (formerly Samuel Street) OPENING, 
from Third Avenue to the Bronx River. Confirmed 
March 26, 1903: entered May 28, 1903. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 28, 1903. 
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profits, the end of dividends, on the com- 
mon shares of the Steel Trust, may be 
more nearly in sight than many of my 
readers have anticipated. The fact that 
the Trust recently bought 190,000 tons 
of pig ironis significant. This large pur- 
chase helped to steady the iron market, 
and heaven knows it needed it. But how 
long can the Steel Trust keep up this sort 
of thing ? 

“S. E. D.,”” Waynesboro, Penn.: Mistake. You 
are O. K. 

“ F. F.,”’ Brooklyn: You are continued on my pre- 
ferred subscription list for one year. 

“P.,”’ Elmira: I would not sacrifice my Mo. Pa- 
cific. Its earnings are large and it seems to be ac- 
cumulated on every decline. 

“Z.,"’ St. Louis: The concern is managed by par- 
ties who do not stand among the best. I would have 
nothing to do with the bonds. 

d W.,”” New York: Union Pacific pre- 
ferred and the convertibles both have merit. | 
would not sacrifice them in a hurry. 

“F. N. H.,”’ St. Louis: The main office of the Pa- 
cific Mail is 120 Broadway, New York, and of Union 
Bag, No. 1 Broadway, New York. You might try it. 

“S.St.,”” New York : Chicagoand Alton preferred 
is selling now at about the low prices of last year. 
It does not look like much of a bargain. No stamp. 

“C. M.,” Chillicothe, O.: Ido not recommend the 
securities to which you allude. You might have dif- 
ficulty in disposing of them in case you wished to 
realize. 

“J. F. M.,"” New York: The reorganization of the 
United States Shipbuilding concern has disclosed 
the fact that its earnings have been vastly over- 
stated. It does not look particularly attractive. 

“D. C.,” Long Branch: As far as I can learn, the 
concern makes no report, and apparently is not 
operative. You should be a subscriber to LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY to be entitled to answers in this column. 

“B.,”” Havre, Mont.: 1. Your proposition would 
not be considered by any of the big money-lenders 
here because it is so small that the loan ought to be 
provided at your own home, and at reasonable rates 
if it is good. 

“A.,”’ Dubuque, Ia.: It is impossible for me to 
know of my personal knowledge regarding this 
property. I have only the word of its promoters, 
the same as you have. The shares are not dealt in 
on Wall Street. 

“ K.,”’ Pictou, N.S. : Youare on my preferred sub- 
scription list for six months. It is not regarded 
as an investment property, and I only know what its 
promoters say as to its prospects. The tendency, 
with money-market conditions as they are, is to buy 
only gilt-edged investments. 

“J.,”" Pittsfield, Mass.: 1. I would not sacrifice it 
at present. It would be better to buy ten shares 
more on the decline so as to even up your loss and 
get out easier, if the stock advances, as it ought to 
if we have a warm summer. 2 and 3. I think very 
little of either, and would take a profit if I could 
get it. 

“'L.,”’ New York: You are on my preferred sub- 
scription list for three months. 1. I do not see any 


advantage in holding your Pennsylvania rights. 2. | 


As the market looks now, it would be wiser to get 
what you can outof it, in view of your inability to 
maintain your margins. 3. Ditto. 4. I would not 
go into the market at present. 

“W.,” Providence, R. 1: The production of 
graphite in America is not in excess of require- 
ments. It isa growing industry. A booklet issued 
by the Grenville Graphite Company, 170 Broadway, 
New York, contains considerable information about 
the matter. A copy will be sent you without charge 
if you will mention LESLI£’s WEEKLY and inclose a 
one-cent stamp. 

“L.,”” Newark: Union Pacific convertible 4s are 
beginning to look quite attractive. They are a first 
mortgage on over a thousand miles of railway, and 
also secured by the deposit of valuable collateral. 
They are redeemable at 102 1-2 after May Ist, 1906, 
and are payable at par after May Ist, 1911. Being 
convertible into Union Pacific common, they have a 
speculative value also. 

“D. D.,” Philadelphia: Two dollars received. 
You are on my preferred subscription list for one 
year. Detroit Southern common sold a year ago as 
low as 13 and as high as 25. It will be seen that it 
has dropped around its old price, mainly because re- 
ports of its absorption on favorable’terms are no 
longer heard. On a favorable opportunity I would 
sell, minimizing my loss as much as possible. 

“F. S.,” Brooklyn: There are no prospects of a 
dividend on American Locomotive common at pres- 
ent, unless the managers misstate their inten- 
tions. While prosperous conditions continue, the 
earnings will be large, but the common represents 
water, and in poor years little surplus will be left 
for common dividends. I should take a profit when- 
ever I could get it, as the policy of most of our rail- 
roads now is to retrench. 

“J. K.,”’ Baltimore : 
mon is only its voting power. If the scheme to pro- 
vide for the arrears of dividends on the preferred 
and to put the property virtually in the hands of 
trustees goes through, the situation of the common 
will not be particularly improved ; but if the plan 
fails and a contest for control of the company oc- 
curs, there might be competition for the common, 
which would give it greater value. 

R.,” Troy, N. Y.: 1. The disposition of the rail- 
roads to stop making liberal expenditures for im- 
provements will no doubt diminish the demand for 
steel rails, and that is one of the most profitable 
branches of the Steel Trust’s business. 2. As the 
proposed bond issue of the U.S. Leather Company 
may be utilized to retire the preferred stock ona 5 


| 





Can you 
sell a good 
security ? 


The Oro Grande Mines Co., who own the 
great Oro Grande Mine in Arizona, desire to 
place their Treasury Stock through Agents 
and want to secure men of character 
standing and energy to act as their agents 
to present the proposition to investors. _ 


__ This gives you an opportunity to become 
identified with one of the very best propo- 
sitions, and secure good compensation if 
you can reach good substantial investors 
as only subscriptions of $75.00 and up are 
taken. For particulars write or call 


GEO. E. SANDERS, Sales Agent 








1235-36 Broad Exchange Building, New York 





FO KR SAL Undeveloped zinc and lead 
’ _-<- lands in the very heart of the 
Missouri district. Small tracts, $3a month. There are 
logical reasons why an investment in these lands will 
make you money, no difference where you live. Write 
for circulars and learn why. 

W. Sayer, CARTHAGE, Mo. 


The value of Leather com- | 


WEEKLY 


per cent. basis, Ido not see how the common could 
suffer. On thecontrary, it might be aided 

“Sinclair,”” San Francisco: I regard the U. P. 
convertibles as a pretty good bond, and while in 
present money-market conditions they do not show 
an advancing tendency, they have an investment 
quality. Before I would sacrifice them I would bor- 
row on them and await a better situation. I might 
say the same about your Atchison preferred, though 
I do not regard the latter with as much favor. If 
an accumulated short interest gives the market an 
upward spurt, you might be able to get out. 

“G. W.,”” Milwaukee: 1. Corn Products carries 
itself and the earnings seem to warrant present 
prices. I do not think as well of Chicago and Alton 
common or Enamel and Stamping, and would take 
advantage of any rise in the market that would enable 
me to get out. 2. While I believe that Steel common 
cannot continue to pay 4 per cent. dividends for any 
considerable length of time, I realize that the accu- 
mulation of a large short interest could be readily 
used to manipulate it for a rise, to the discomfiture 
of the shorts. 

“ B.,”” Dunkirk, N. Y.: 1. The old rumor has been 
revived that Erie first preferred will shortly be 
placed on a 4 per cent. basis, and that the voting 
trust will be dissolved I would buy the second pre- 
ferred, if I bought any Erie stocks. 2. Francis D 
Carley has been discharged from bankruptcy. His 
financial tips are still published. 3. The proposal to 
increase the capital stock of the Detroit Southern 
from $17,000,000 to $26,000,000, for the construction of 
extensions, comes at an unfavorable time, though it 
is proposed to issue only a half million of the stock 
at present, it is said. 

“C.,”” Hartford, Conn.: 1. The statements regard- 
ing the operations of the Greene Consolidated are so 
conflicting, and official advices so meagre, that I can- 
not advise you. I would not sacrifice my stock. 2 
The bonds of several industrial propositions are re- 
garded as fair investments, including International 
Paper 6s. The Journal of Commerce has recently 
shown that of industrial stocks now paying divi- 
dends, 92 have never defaulted on their interest 
charges, 78 per cent. have constantly paid dividends 
on the preferred, and 46 per cent. on the common 
This is as good a showing as the railroads can make 

*“Watkins,”” Mass: 1. The future of Southern 
Pacific depends upon what the Union Pacific may 
decide to do with it. A declaration of dividends 
would aid it materially. No information regarding 
the purpose of the controlling interests is obtain- 
sable. 2. Amalgamated Copper is as close a proposi- 
tion as American Sugar, and one who gambles in it 
must do so at his own risk. The copper market 1 
not altogether favorable to an advance in copper 
shares. 3. Ice common around & and Leather com 
mon around the same are both regarded favorably for 
speculation, principally because they look cheap and 
have sold much higher. 

“ Dewey,”’ Brooklyn: 1. The plan offered to the 
holders of U. S. Leather preferred is in the hands of 
able men of good reputation, but it looks like a blind 
pool. In other words, you surrender yeur rights to 


a committee, who promise to do the best they can | 


with the property. If the proposition were a little 
more clearly defined I would think better of it. This 
is nota good time for blind pools and newly created 
trusts. 2. There seems to be a good deal of circum- 
locution about it. 3. I!would wait. 4. [have thought 
well of preferred Leather because of its large earn- 
ings, but the revelation that it needs more working 





capital is not altogether pleasant. The strength of | 


the stock indicates that it has merit 

“F.,” Ogdensburg, N. Y.: 1. Ahead of the $150,- 
000,000 5 per cent bonds, recently authorized by the 
Steel Trust, are the $300,000,000 5 per cents., most of 


which Carnegie holds, some ten millions of bonds of | 


subsidiary companies, mostly 5 and 6 per cents., and 
the $45,000,000 5 per cents of the Union-Sharon Steel 
Company. Experts believe that the Steel Trust’s 





holdings, mills, ete., could be duplicated in hard | 


times, 


for the amount of its bonded indebtedness. | 


2. The suit brought by preferred stockholders of the | 


National, Salt Company against A. S. White and 
other directors, charging conspiracy, is said toin- 
volve over a million and a half of dollars, and 
ought to lead to interesting disclosures. 

“Gordon”: 1, The money-market situation is 
such that further liquidation may be expected, 
which means lower prices, though after such a de- 
cline, a reaction usually follows, and would before 
now if the buying power of the public did not seem 
to be utterly exhausted. 
and Chicago Great Western common are among the 
cheap stocks which are becoming more unpopular as 
the speculative wave subsides. I do not advise the 
purchase of anything but investment securities 
now. 3. Union Pacific Convertible fours sell lower 
than the Union Pacific General Mortgage fours, be- 
cause the latter have a higher investment character, 
and run thirty-six years longer than the convertibles. 
4. Ido not regard St. Paul common at 148 as cheap 
as Manhattan Elevated around 135. 5. I think well 
of Missouri Pacific and Baltimore and Ohio but am 
not advising purchases in such a market. 

Continued on page 599 


Bones Wanted in Germany. 
ONSUL J. J. LANGER writes from 


inquiry from the firm of Kotthaus & Co., 
Solingen, for the names of concerns in 
the United States which deal in bones 
suitable for making handles for knives, 


Cash for Your 
Stocks 


Have you any oil, mining, indus- 
| trial or stocks of any kind you 
want to sell? 


We can Sell Your Stocks 
for Cash 


Weare in the business and know 
how and where to do it, and can 
vet more money for them than 
you can yourself, We frequently make cash sales of stock 
that the owners considered worthless. If we cannot get 








control your stocks all the time. 
| It is our business to know about stocks. We get nside 
information that the public cannot reach —information that 
proves the value and salability of the stocks. We thus 
make sales where others would fail. 

We have clients who are looking for stocks of all kinds 
that we can recommend upon investigation. Yours can be 
sold, if you place them in our hands, 


Write for Full Particulars of our 
Original Plan 


Costs you nothing to find out how we can be of service to 
you. In writing, give us the 
name of the company, and num- 
ber of shares held by you. 

Do not delay in writing us, as 
we may have a pureliaser for 
your stock to-day. 


Ludwick & Ludwick, 
Investment Bankers, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| Suite 45, Fourth National Bank 
Building. 

References: Bradstreet’s, Old 

| National Bank, Grand Rapids 

| Savings Bank, National bity 

| Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











2. Ontario and Western | 


Solingen, Germany, that he has an| 


the price you ask, you are under no obligation tosell. You 


June 11, 1903 


FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


LFRED Mi. Lamar 


BANKER 
Member Consolidated stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
( 215 West 125th Street 

BRANCH ) &8Y East 424 Street 
OFFICES } 12 East 254 Street 

Temple Bar Bildg., Brooklyn 


STOCHS GRAIN—-COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Send for our DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


W. E. WOODEND & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange 
BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 

25 BROAD STREET 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain & Cotton 


UPTOWN BRANCHES: 
28 W. 33D STREET, Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
HOTEL ENDICOTT, @:st St. and Columbus Ave, 
BROOKLYN OFFICE—44 COURT ST. 


Daily Market Letter and Weekly Review 
issued. 


JACOB BERRY @ Co. 


Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 

Wlidated Stock Exchange 

. Produce Exchange 
ESTABLISHED 1865 

44-46 Broadway, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 

Issue upon request a “GLIMPSE AT WALL STREET 

AND ITS MARKETS.” 


OIL—SMELTER—MINES 


Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter Stocks, 
Listed and Unlisted, Our Specialty. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N,. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large interest and profits of legitimate mining, oil 
and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full particu- 
lars, etc., sent free on application. 


: re § CONS 
Members AN. ¥ 














FREE! MAPS OF 


Florence Oil Fields 


showing all the wells by number or name, 
mailed tree while they last. WELL NO. 49 HAS 
PRODUCED AND SOLD OVER $1,000,000 worth of 
Oil and No. 59 over $600,000. 

THE KENDRICK PROMOTION CO., 


720-736 Exchange Bldg. DENVER, COLO. 


Established 1875. 
Mention Leslie's Weekly. 


‘¢ Practical 
Wall 
Street,” 





Our pamphlet, fully 
describes the meth 
ods of manipulation 
used by large oper 
ators; also, **A Good 
lrading Rule,” ‘“The 
Value of Stop Or- 


ders,”’ etc, 


Write fora 
Sree Copy... 


MALLETT & WYCKOFF 


Members 
New Vork 
Consolidatea 
Stock 


Lexchange. 


TEN WALL STREET 
New York 


Information, Quotations, 

and Reports on Washing- 

ton, Oregon, Idaho, Brit- 

ish Co ibia, and South 
Dakota Mines and Mining Stocks. I guar- 
antee correctness. Big profits —— only 
by rellable information. Address 


A. G. HANAUER, Spokane, Wash. 


=—"ae 


INVEST 


After Investigation !!! 











Send me your name and I will tell you 
of an opportunity to make money by a 
safe, sure investment. 


I will dothis: [ will send you 
full and complete information that will 
enable you to intelligently investigate the 
investment first, and if you invest, guar- 
antee to refund your money if you do not 
find the investment as represented. 


Iwillalsodothis: [If you 
and your friends invest a certain amount, 
I will send you to see the property in full 
operation, making money for you. The 
expenses will be mine. 


Send me your name now. i! will 


do the rest. 


F. WALLACE WHITE, 
G-609 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Distinction. 


The perfect product 
of the still 














Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 





\ 
gUNTER 


RAD MARK 


has the dis- 
tinction of 
being unique. 


Always Best 


RALTIMORERYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM LANAHAN SON BY 


BALTIMORE 


i 


Sold at all first-class cates and by jobbers 
WM.LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Every Test 











ip, Otel» igan 





A) 


Handsome 
Book Free 


It tells all about the most 
delightful places in the 
country to spend the 
summer—the famous 
region of Northern Mich- 
igan, including these 
well-known resorts: 


Summer 


Petoskey Mackinac Island 
Bay View Traverse City 
Wequetonsing Neahtawanta 
Harbor Point Omena 
Oden Northport 


Send 2c. to cover postage, mention this magazine, 
and we will send you this 52-page book, colored 
cover, 200 pictures, list and rates of all hotels new 
1903 maps, and information 
about the train service on the 


Grand Rapids & 


Indiana Railway 
(The Fishing Line) 


Through sleeping cars daily for the North from 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, via 
Penna Lines and Richmond, and from Chicago 
via Michigan Central R. R.and Kalamazoo; low 
rates from all points. 

Fishermen will be interested in our booklet, 
“Where to Go Fishing,'’ mailed free. 

Cc. L. LOC CKWwOod, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 











\ oe Grand Rapids, Mich. a 


Pears 


is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
Pears was 





for shaving. 
the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


Established over 100 years. 


$25 
To Colorado 
and back 


That will be our price for a ticket 
from Chicago. From St. Louis only 
#21. These special tickets will be on 
sale July 1 to 10, good to return until 
October 31. On other days during 
the summer, tickets will be $0 from 
Chicago, $25 from St. Louis. Practically 
half fare. Send today for a ¢ opy of our 


Handbook of Colorado. 


It will tell you all about the hotels, 
boarding houses and ranches, their 
prices, attractions, charges for livery, 
“" hing and hunting—everything you 

ould know about Colorado, the one 
perk ct spot in America for a summer 
Outing, 








Address P. §, EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manage r, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co » 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 

4! 
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Favorites at S 


EVERAL PERSONAGES received dis- 
tinguished honors from the populace 
at the dedication of the world’s fair at 
St. Louis recently. These were Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, ex-President Cleveland, 
Senator Han- 
na, Governor 
Odell of New 
York, and 
Governor 
Yates of Illi- 
nois. Other 
Governors 
than the two 
here mention- 
ed received 
the plaudits 
of the people 
on that occa- 
sion. Every 
one of the sev- 
enteen States 
whose Gov- 
ernors were 
present at the 
festivities in 
St. Louis had 
many repre- 
sentatives 
among the 
400,000 or 
500,000 peo- 
ple who saw 
the parade or 
other exercises on one or other of the 
three days of the dedication, and these, 
of course, cheered their own executives 
when they saw them. The demonstra- 
tions, however, for Governor Odell and 
Governor Yates, but particularly for 
Governor Odell, were especially general 
and enthusiastic. 

There are many reasons why the plau- 
dits for the President were general and 
fervent. Colonel Roosevelt has always 
stood high in the affections of the West. 
Although a New York man by birth and 
residence, nobody in the Mississippi valley 
or on the Pacific slope ever thinks of him 
as a New Yorker or as an easterner. He 
is a favorite son of every State on the 
Alleghanies’ sunset side. In the popular 
| conception there he figures as a westerner 
much more distinctively than do many 
public men to the manner born in that 
section. The largest assemblage which 
greeted Colonel Roosevelt anywhere in 
the country while he was on his stumping 
tour in 1900, when he was a candidate for 








STAND DURING THE CIVIC 


Vice-President, was that of 20,000 people | 


who filled the immense Coliseum in St. 
Louis in the latter part of the campaign 
| in that year. 

The audience which greeted Governor 
| Roosevelt at that time in St. Louis was 
as typically American as was the one 
which he saw in the same city at the 
dedication exercises recently. The vast 
assemblage in the Coliseum sang the 
**Star-spangled Banner,’’ “‘ The Bonnie 
Blue Flag,’’ ‘‘ Marching Through Geor- 
gia,’’ ‘‘ Maryland, My Maryland,’’ ‘* John 
3rown’s Body,’’ ‘‘ Dixie,’? and many 
other songs representing both sides in 
the great rupture of 1861-65, and all 
sections and everybody shouted for 
Roosevelt. It was a great American as- 
semblage which was gathered at that 
most central of all the United States 
cities, the converging point of the paral- 
lels and the meridians, where there was 
no North, no South, no East, no West. 
To this vast personal popularity of Roose- 
velt, which is more marked in the trans- 
Alleghany region than elsewhere, there 
must, in the case of the world’s fair 
dedication, be added the popular con- 
sideration which clings to his present 
office. 

In one important respect the demon- 
stration in favor of Mr. Cleveland at the 
St. Louis dedication was far more notable 
| than was that which was extended to 
| President Roosevelt. Mr. Cleveland has 

for many years been a private citizen. 
' He has no political favors of any sort to 
| bestow on anybody. He was in the heart 
of what would naturally be called the 
| enemy’s country. The Nebraska twice- 
| defeated candidate for the presidency 
| has a firmer hold on the affections of 
| the Democracy in Missouri than he has 
| in his own State. Nebraska, which was 
strongly on his side in 1896, turned 
| against him in 1900, but Missouri cast a 
large majority in his favor in the latter 
year. The man who is looked upon 
throughout the country as his political 
heir is not a leader of his party in Ne- 
braska, but Senator Stone of Missouri. 
Senator Stone resides in a suburb of St. 
Louis. 








GOVERNOR ODELL AND SENATOR HANNA, ON THE REVIEWING 


PARADE, CHATTING SOCIABLY, 


His business and political head- | 


. Louis Dedication 


quarters are in that city. Missouri, and 
not Nebraska, is the radiating centre of 
the Populistic influences of the day. 
While the Populists throughout the West 
and South in general are as dead as Fill- 
more’s Know- 
Nothings of 
1856, or as 
John 
dolph’s Quids 
of 1805, there 
are many spe- 


species very 
much alive 
and decidedly 





aggressive in 


ral districts in 


1903. 
The fact 
that Mr. 


Cleveland 
easily and 
overw helm- 
ingly conquer- 
ed all these 
adverse con- 
ditions is one 
of the most 
remarkable of 
the social phe- 
nomena of the 


| day. Throughout the whole of the four 


or five miles of the parade, in which he 
rode in a carriage close to the head, his 
appearance called out almost as marked 
demonstrations of applause as were 
evoked by the head of the nation. Inthe 
Liberal Arts building, on the world’s 
fair grounds, in which 35,000 people were 
assembled, and where the dedication ex- 
ercises took place, he received fully as 
enthusiastic a welcome as was given to 
President Roosevelt himself. The song, 
‘Four years more of Grover,’’ which 
was heard in and out of the hali after he 
finished his address, was a striking tribute 
in his favor. At several points on his | 
course westward between Princeton and | 
St. Louis he was greeted with that re- 
frain. The fact, though, that it followed 
him to St. Louis, and that it was heard at 
the dedication, when it necessarily had the 
entire country for an audience, is a por- 
tent which will command the earnest at- 
tention of the whole American people. 
Senator Hanna’s reception is more 
easily accounted for. The West, and the 


country in general, has a strong respect | 


for the man who does things. It likes 
facts, and the Ohio statesman is a fact 
which appeals to its imagination. He is 
the finest specimen of the business man 


in politics that the country has seen. | 


To politics he has brought the same di- 


rectness, energy, sincerity, and resource- | 
fulness with which he won success in the | 
While his management | 


world of trade. 
of the canvass in which he gained Mr. 


McKinley the nomination over many pow- | 
erful rivals, and his control of the cam- | 


paigns by which he sent him to the pres- 
idency twice in succession, may have 
lacked the Napoleonic dash, it unques- 
tionably possessed that Moltkean fore- 


sight, persistence, ready adaptability to | 
circumstances, and complete command of | 


details which are essential to victory un- 
der modern conditions. 

Moreover, he is something more than | 
a successful politician. In the past few 
years he has developed excellences as a 
statesman and a social philosopher which 


nobody looked for in his mental make-up | 


when he first entered the Senate. He 
has_ intelligently utilized 
whenever it came to him. More than 
once he has created opportunity, as in the 
case of the coal strike and other labor 
troubles. Personally he is one of the 
most popular of America’s public men. 
He has no ambition to go higher. Many 
times he has said this, and with un- 
doubted sincerity. Nevertheless, he is 
one of the potent political forces of the 
age, and his countrymen know this and 
render tribute to it. 

The acclaim for Governor Odell was a 
testimonial to a State and to a man. The 
Governor’s State made an especially fine 


display among the citizen soldiery which | 
He him- | 


participated in the festivities. 
self was one of the most imposing civic 
figures in the parades. The applause 
which he received from the hundreds of 
thousands along the line of march and on 
the world’s fair grounds, representing 
all sections of the country, showed that 
he was a national personage. The occa- 
Continued on page 598. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Walter Bakers 
BREAKFAST 








Ran- | 


cimens of the | 


exuberantand | 


Missouri’s ru- | 


opportunity | 


COCOA 








IMITED | 
WALTER BAKER 8 CO 


EISTERCD TRA 





The FINEST COCOA in the World 

Costs Less than One Cent a Cup 

Forty Highest Awards in Europe 
and America, 


Walter Baker & Co, unin 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 











Satisfies 


'| Sense and Senses 


tf IS NOW KNOWN THAT THE CHIEP 
CAUSE OF SICKNESS AND DISEASE IS 
THE USE OF UNNATURAL FOODS. 


SHREDDED WitEAT BISCUIT 


is your natural food. Natural because its proper- 
ties both in kind and proportion are precisely the 
same as the elements of your body. Its regular 
assimilation insures you absolutely from 
elemental weaknesses and leaves no poorly 
nourished elements in the system for the lodgment 
of disease germs. Shredded Wheat is many times 
more porous than other foods and therefore more 
quickly digested. Keep well by its use and start 
to-day. Combined with fruit, Shredded Wheat is 
seasonable and delicious and satisfies both sense 
and senses. Send for ‘“The Vital Question,” free. 
—our charming 

little cook book, 

illustrated in 




















Address Natural Food Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


| ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
| TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of May 23 
to June 6, 1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment 
| for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
| following named avenue in the BOROUGH OF 
THE BRONX: 

23RD WARD, SECTION 9. WALTON AVE- 
NUE OPENING AND EXTENDING, from East 
138th Street to East 150th Street. Confirmed Sep- 
tember 16, 1902; entered May 21, 1903. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

_City of New York, May 21, 1903. 








ATTENTION IS CALL ED TO THE ADVE R- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of May 20 to 
June 3, 1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following named street in the BOROUGH OF THE 


BRONX 
EAST ONE HUN- 


24TH WARD, SECTION 11. 
DRED AND EIGHTY-FIRST STREET (formerly 
Ponus Street) OPENING, from the Southern Boule- 
| vard to the Bronx Park. Confirmed March 26, 1903; 
| entered May 18, 1903. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 18, 1903. 


A Man To Be Envied. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the nervous man, “‘ I have 
a habit of talking in my sleep.’’ 

And the eminent citizen who is expect- 
ed to respond to an ovation in every town 
that the train goes through murmured : 

‘What a valuable accomplishment!” 


CHEAP RATE Califorma, Washington, Oregon, 
Colorado, We secure reduced rate® 
on household goods of inte nding se ttlers to the above Stat 


Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
Trans-Continental Frefght Co., P 325 Dearborn St,, Chicago 
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| were cheering her soldiers and executive 
Bigg ah ee in the demonstration in the city on the 
[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the eer a ° : ¥ % : % 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No Mississippi the other day. Those hur 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding | rahs for Governor Odell hint at some in- 
life-insurance matters, and communications are CE seihilities i iia eee oS A 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be teresting possibilities for his State in the 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed _ near future. CHARLES M. HARVEY. 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 2 * 


advisable. Address “Hermit,” LesLie’s WEEKLY, 
Business Chances Abroad. 


UR CONSULAR AGENT, W. D. 
Gordon, of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, informs the department at Wash- 
ington that he is in receipt of inquiries for 
data relative to cotton gins and equip- 
ment, brickmaking and cane-sugar ma- 
chinery, and oil presses for extracting 
oil from peanuts and other nuts of sim- 
ilar nature. Mr. Gordon adds that if 
catalogues with prices and_ shipping 
weights are sent him he will place them 
in the hands of interested parties. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


T WAS a true business instinct which 
led the late Frederick D. Tappen, one 
of New York’s leading financiers, to di- 
rect his executors to be guided in their 
investments of his estate by the list of 
securities of a certain great life-insur- 
ance company. The point in view, of 
course, was the absolute security prac- 
tically guaranteed to investments made 
under such conditions. This is one phase 
of the life-insurance business deserving 
of the careful consideration of all to 
whom the element of security in financial 
affairs has any interest. Such people 
will find it to their profit to scan the in- os : ‘ 
vestment of the leading life-insurance HE SUPERIORITY of the American 
companies as Mr. Tappen’s executors shoe is now generally recognized 
were directed to do. These companies throughout Europe, and France and Eng- 
employ experts of the highest grade to land in particular have imported our 
manage their department of investments, | finer goods in this line in large quantities 
and no branch of their business is con- | im recent years. In other parts of Eu- 
ducted with more skill, sagacity, and far- | TOP® however, the trade in American 
sightedness. How essential, indeed, it shoes is not what it would be if our 
is that these qualities should rule in this | dealers were alive to their opportuni- 
department may be judged by-the fact | es: Thus our consul at Stuttgart, Ger- 
that the standard life companies of this | ™4ny, Mr. Osmun, says that the market 
country have over two thousand millions of | for American shoes in that district might 
dollars invested in various kinds of prop- | b¢ much larger if people’s attention were 
erty. And the best testimony to the care | &iven to it by our manufacturers. A few 
and prudence exercised in the handling of shoes of American make, he says, are 
this enormous sum is seen in the fact that | 8°ld to those who especially want them, 
no regular life-insurance company in this | but there is no effort to push their sale. | 
country has failed during many years. | One or two dealers handle them, but 
People contemplating the investment of | More for the purpose of exploiting the 
some part of their earnings ina life-in- | imitation German foot-wear than for 
| regular sale. The German manufacturer 


surance policy should put a pin in this vur 
more nearly each year reaches the finish | 


| 
statement and hang it up where it will h , 
not be forgotten. | - general appearance of the American 
“S.,"" Wichita, Kan.: The statement by the trus- | 5S 0e. He has not arrived at the goal yet, 
tees of the Kansas Mutual Life charges a misap- | but is well on the way, and his success so 
propriation of over $200,000 by its officers. P ia ; ‘ » fai 
“S. E..”” New York: I certainly would not advise far 1s due in part to the failure of the 
insurance in a company pe oP gene litiga- American manufacturer to push his trade 
tion with its clients, and which has had such a pre- | ; . . om te abt ane 
carious existence. Cheap insurance is never the in that country. There is still time for 
best. ee ae * | him to enter this market seriously, but 
“S.,”"" Concord, N. H.: The Northwestern Mutual . $+ ¢ " : ane 
Lifeis a strong company. At your age and with he should do it at once. Mr. Osmun says 
your circumstances, a 20-year endowment wee | that there are fewer American shoes sold 
probably be the most economical, and in the end the ‘ s “ com Sos 
ten yn Rar de ny now than in the past few years, but this 
“G.,” Canton, O.: agree entirely with you that | is not to be wondered at, as absolutely no 
itis far better to take a policy in a long-established io ‘ : : ‘ tot ¢ aa 
old-line company whose supremacy in its field of effort is made, in his district at least, to 
work is undisputed, and whose soundness has with- | do anything toward capturing the fine 


stood the test of many years’ experience. Try no | trade that certainly exists for those who 


experiments in life insurance. ° : 
S$. W. O.,” Pennsylvania: If you are seeking | have the enterprise to work it up. 
life insurance, I advise you to take it in the best and a a 

strongest old-line company you can get. If you are 


seeking investment, put your money in a savings 








market. The combination scheme to which you re- 
fer has nothing to commend it to an investor, and Photographs. 
very little to a speculator. a 
aa, ee Chicago: ne ee the = ATTENTION is called to three special pictorial con- 
icy is not a new one. 1as been made by other . : os ities ee cie * Mil 
companies who were struggling for business, but it | tents - which rea readers may engage. The 
never has fully satisfied expectations. Ido not be- | camerist sending in by June 15th, when the contest 
me in ae propositions, or in anything hn a | closes, the most satisfactory picture suitable for | 
such a speculative nature, in connection wit ife y al . Rie: 
insurance. There are older and better companies | * Fourth of July page will be awarded $10. A — 
to which I should certainly give the preference. | of $10 will also be given for the most attractive 
: a Revere, Mass.: You are epee in ee Thanksgiving Day picture furnished us, and a prize 
ing tomy department as an “advertisement.”’ 1. | » min ic 28e! j »ate 
The Mutual Life is in every respect a good company. of $10 for the picture which rope er with greatest 
2. A 20-year endowment for $1,000 would be a good | success the spirit of Christmas time. These contests 
investment for a woman. It would not pay better | are attractive and should call out many competitors. 
thana bank, of course, because it provides life in- | | LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
surance, which is worth a great deal, and that a | United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
bank does not do. 3. About the same rates. 4. | amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
That is a matter which the company must agree | the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
upon. 5. If you have to give up the policy at the | weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
expiration of five years, it will have a value in cash | originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
or paid-up or extended insurance. 6. All are excel- | photograph. Preference will be given to unique and | 
lent companies. 7. Extending the insurance for ad- | original work and to that which bears a special re- 
ditional time. | lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
| enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 


e | unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
| for this purpose with a requestfor their return. All 
a photographs entered inthe con- 


test and not prize-winners will 


| 
| 
bank. If you are speculating, go into the stock- Special Prizes for Amateur 
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Up Hil 
or Down 


All Roads Alike to 


Ghe Oldsmobile 


There is no better car for a long country tour than the 
standard runabout of the world. Its simple mechanism 
causes no anxiety—there is ‘Nothing to watch but the road.” 


Price $650.00 


Selling agencies are established in all the larger cities, where we 
shall be glad to give you a practical demonstration on the road. 
Write for illustrated book to Dept. 14. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 


FACTOR:‘ES, DETROIT AND LANSING 



















































FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


often includes a combination of wet feet, hunger, 
a light creel and a plentiful supply of hard luc} 
storie The lucky fisherman is the one who 
provides himself beforehand with the consoling 


companionship of 


Dewar'’s Scotch 


WHISKY 


bottled where distilled, from the largest re 
serve stock of old Scotch Whisky in the world. 





AN ANGLER’S POSTER 
“ Fisherman’s Luck” (copyright, 1903, by Fred- 


erick Glassup), is the original drawing by E. N. 
Blue, shown herewith. It is printed in four 
colors on heavy plate paper, 9x 12, without ad 
vertisement of any kind. Sent to any address on 
receipt of 10 ,cents in silver, Suitable for framing 
in clubhouse or home. Next month ‘In Camp,” 


by Dan Smith. 
FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Ltd, 
126 Bleecker St., NEW YORK 












CAMERA PEOPLE ATTENTION! 
% % You Can Get a Lens Free! 


Every amateur photographer should read the 






| 




























Ty ‘‘Camera and Dark-Room’’ every month. It con- 
& a) tains much practical information and will save you 
— - : many dollars of expense. ‘To cach new subscriber 
READ BY ALL sending us One Dollar tor a year’s subscription, we 
SUCCESSFUL will send, free of charge, a portrait lens, a ray 
AMATEURS screen, or an exposure meter. Don’t delay, but 
send at once. Order a copy through your news- 
con cenaniane dealer (price 10 cents). 
Gates) CAMERA AND DARK-ROOM CO. 
oS 106 Fulton Street New York 
AMAGAZINE OFAMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 








a a be subject to our use unless 


may use. Nocopyrighted pho- 


Favorites at St. 
tographs will be received, nor | 
Louis Dedication. such as have been published or 


offered elsewhere. Many pho- 
Continued from preceding page. aeneée one, paste. ind 
ose accep wi 2 utiliz 
sional mingling of ‘Next President ’’ | a8 soon as possible. Contest- 
‘6 99 | ants should be patient. No 
and 1908 among the hurrahs for | writing except the name and 
Odell were evidences of the connection | address of the sender should 
; ' ok ° appear on the back of the pho- 
which his name is beginning to take in | tograph except when letter 
the minds of many persons. — is paid, - r° Reng 
° Instance care mus B B 
No Republican any longer assumes that es tie eaiene esate - ath wd 
New York is a neyligible quantity for his | age. Photographs must be en- 
: ‘ wit ° tered by the makers. Silver 
party in the approaching presidential | paper with a glossy finish 
canvass. Cleveland would have won —_ bs used when —, 
: - * ee eh | Mat-surface paper is not suit- 
without it in 1892. McKinley would | able for reproduction. Photo- 
have done this in 1896 and 1900. But gragne eavares oe on eras 
nobody looks for any such margin for the | turn if. they are oo edhe 


C ) k : turn if they are ultimately 
victorious party in 1904, whichever party 


i eld 





| "3 unavailable in making 
' f ‘ Pye ° up the photographic contest. 
that may be. New York, with its thirty- | Preference is always given to 
nine electoral votes, will be a very at- ag f of recent y ye = 
idea ears ° a Pa events of wmportance, for the 
tractive asset for either party m the | ase feature is one of the chief 
campaigns which are immediately ahead | elements eee oe 
— laa i “ . | winners, e contest is open 
of us, as it was in many of those of She | to all veuders cf tamaie’s 
past. This thought was probably in the | WEeKLy, whether subscribers 
re i. i. | or not. 
minds of some of those thousands who N B.~ Al commmutisththens 
—--—— — should be specifically addressed 
| to’ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth 
Avenue, New York.’’ When 
| the address is not fully given, 
commu nications sometimes go 


BOSTON, 





H 
igh Syrup. Tastes G« : “ 
in time. Sold by druggists. to Leslie's Magazine” or 
| other publications having no 
connection with LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. 








otherwise directed, and $1 will | Ce ee Ae’ 
be paid for each photograph we ( a set pate SZ 


PROVIDENCE, H. H. Ricr, 15 Snow Street. CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK, 3ANKER Bros. Co. 141 W. 38th Street. Surriy Co. 
WASHINGTON, W. J. Foss, 
PHILADELPHIA, Banker Bros. Co.629 N. Broad St. DETROIT, 9 
PITTSBURG, SANKER Bros. Co. Baum & Beatty Sts. ferson Ave. 
BROOKLYN, A. G. Souruwortn,342 Flatbush Ave. ST. LOUIS, Mississipet VALLEY 

CHICAGO, 







‘‘Always Ready” 










ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


are equipped with an electric brake, which is exclu 
sively a WAVERLEY feature. 
Our Catalogue describes it. Send for one, 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CAR CO. 


Waverley Department, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Depots in Some of the Larger Cities: 

W. E. E-prince, 223 Columbus Ave. LOS ANGELES, W. K. Cow AN, 
CLEVELAND Auto. & 


207 W, sth St. 


144 Prospect St. 


819 r4th St., N. W. BUFFALO, P. W. EIGNER, 649 Main Street. 


Wo. E. MerzGer, 265-267-2¢ 


t 
el 


Ratew Tempe & Austrian Co,, as Auto. Co. 3935 Olive St. 
293-295 Wabash & 1408-1410 Michigan Aves. DENVER, A. T. WILson, 1552 Broadway. 
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LESLIE’S 


Sporting Comment 


Continued from page 590 


urely send a team to America this sum- 
mer. According to present information, 
the team will consist of ten men, and they 
will arrive early in August. No attempt 
o arrange matches has yet been made by 
he executive committee, but a tour of 
he country will undoubtedly be made, for 
t is understood that the reason of the 
visit is a desire of the foreign players 
to study golf conditions in this country. 
he Intercollegiate Association some 
time ago asked the national executive 
mmmittee to arrange a match between 
the visitors and college players, in case 
the Oxford and Cambridge players de- 
cided to come over, and arrangements for 
this match will soon be made. A number 
of the early matches will undoubtedly be 
played in out-of-town resorts, for during 
August there is comparatively little golf 
of importance going on in the metro- 
politan district. The visitors will hardly 
return until September, and the national 
championship will be played during the 
first week of that month at the Nassau 
Country Club, Glen Grove. The oppor- 
tunity will be presented for the Oxford 
and Cambridge players to see the best 





golfers in America, and several team 
matches are likely to be arranged with 
neighboring clubs about that time. 
announcement has yet been made as to 
what players will come over, but several 
of those who took part in the recent Ox- 
ford-Cambridge team match will un- 
doubtedly be among the visitors. Eight 
| members of each university played on 
the Oxford team, and although it had 
| been predicted that Oxford was much 
weaker than last year, when her team 
won, the Oxford men scored another 
distinct victory, winning by 37 holes to 
10.. As most of the players rank among 
the leading student golfers in England, 
it may be interesting to mention their 
names, as some are almost certain to be 
seen on American links. The Oxford 
team consisted of J. A.T. Bramston, J. 
L. Humphreys, W. N. Grundy, A. J. 
Graham, C. S. Everard, J. O. Fairlie, G. 
Lawrence, and C. H. Allison. For Cam- 
bridge the players were: E. B. Scrat- 
| ton, H. C. MacDonnell, G. Hoffman, H. 
F. H. Caldwell, C. C. Widderburn, H. 
D. Gillies, C. E. Stewart, and J. Bruce 
Kerr. 





Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page 596, 


“C.,”’ Axtell, Kan. : A speculation, of course. 

“P. W.,” Wheeling: You are on my preferred 
subscription list for one year. 

“W.,”’ Westminster, Md.: You are continued on 
my preferred list for one year. 

“G. L. S.,”’ Cincinnati: You are on my preferred 
subscription list for three months. 

“McE.,”’ Toronto: Twodollars received. You are 
continued on my preferred subscription list for six 
months. 

“A. B.C.,’” New York: It is purely a speculative 
gamble. Only theinsiders are able to give you re- 
liable information. If you have such, I would act on 
it. You certainly cannot lose much. 

“G. J. T.,’’ Philadelphia : It is impossible, in such 
a market, for any one to predict how low a stock 
will fall. You ought to be able to get out of your 
Ontario and Western, however, without loss. 

“L.,””’ Rome, N. Y.: Haven’t you observed the 
newspaper reports regarding the action of the au- 
thorities of the State of Texas against the company, 
on the ground of misrepresentations? I would have 
nothing to do with it. No stamp. 

“A. W.,” Baltimore: You ask a difficult question, 
in such a market as we are having. The best you can 
do is to quietly await the developments of an inter- 
esting situation. The friends of the Steel Trust still 
insist that the dividends on the common will be 
earned and paid for at least a year to come, but 
they are banking on a continuance of prosperous 
conditions, which we may not have. 

“P.,” Pawtucket, R. 1: 1. If business should be 
severely depressed a reduction of the Pennsylvania’s 
dividend to 5 per cent. might be anticipated. Re- 
cent rumors of a reduction are discredited. 2. The 
American Smelting Trust is said to be making enor- 
mous purchases of mining properties in Mexico. If 
this trust would publish its earnings for the benefit 
of its stockholders its stock would be less of a 
gamble. 

“Missouri”: At the bottom of the unrest in Wall 
Street lies a profound fear of severe money strin- 
gency in the fall. Wonderful crops, selling at good 
prices, and continued prosperity all along the line 
might possibly lift the market temporarily out of 
the mire, but I am not looking for a substantial rise 
in the near future. The tendency must be toward 
lower prices, with occasional upward turns, until 
the liquidation is complete. 

“S.S.S.,’’ Mass.: 1. Reports regarding the earn- 
ings of American Woolen continue to be good, but 
there are evidences of declining prosperity, and as 
Woolen common represents nothing but water, I 
should take the first favorable opportunity to get out. 
The preferred is far safer to deal in. 2. It is un- 
safe to speculate on the short side unless you are on 
hand with an abundance of capital to watch your 
opportunity and make the most of it. 

“Rumor,” St. Louis: 1. You should place no cre- 
dence in the rumors constantly circulated about rail- 
road deals and combinations. The recent statement 
about Mr. Gould’s interest in extensive railroad 
projects west of Ogden have been absolutely denied 
by him. Newspapers seem to be very careless in 
publishing such statements, or else financial influ- 
ences are behind the publications. 2. The Com- 
pressed Air Company has gone into bankruptcy. 

“J. F. M.,”” New York: You are on my preferred 
list for three months. 1. Nothing is probably safer 
than a savings bank, but the trust company you 
name is allright. 2. The statistical table booklet 
by Spencer Trask & Co., Pine and Willian Streets, 
New York, which will be sent you on application, if 
you will inclose a two-cent stamp and mention Les- 
LIE’s WEEKLY, gives comparative prices, and will be 
of considerable value to a new comer in the market. 

“R.C. M.,” Berlin, N. ¥Y.: 1. The continuation of 
dividends is very doubtful and no one thinks of it as 
an investment. 2. Manhattan Elevated has a par 
value of $100. I have never said that it was a better 
investment than a savings bank. Nothing but a 
government bond could have that said of it. As the 
owners of Manhattan Elevated also control the sub- 
way, the latter is not likely to interfere with the 
fuaranteed dividends on the former. While I am 
not advising purchases of anything in this market, 
Manhattan must be regarded favorably. 

“Porto Rico”: National Lead common sold last 
year as low as l6and as high as 32. Much talk has been 


Ger “ THE MERKEL ” 


—the Motor Cycle with 
the Single Lever Con 
trol. Always speedy but 
never unsate. Most sim- 
ple machine made. Send 
Stamp for illustrated 
Catalog. 

Agents Wanted. 
The Merkel Mfg. Co. 
Dept. L, Milwaukee, Wis. 


— 


Homeseekers and Settlers 


arranging to go west, should not fail to get rates and 
Other information regarding the very cheap one-way 
and round-trip tickets on sale via NICKEL PLATE 
to points all through the West and on Pacific 
Inquire of A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 
roadway, New’ York City, or R. E. Payne, General 
ent, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Coast. 


heard about a great Lead company to be organized 

| to take in National Lead. The plan fell through, 
however, and the stock has been declining ever since. 
The surplus last year was only about $159,000. The 

| lastdividend on the common was one per cent., paid 
in 1900. It has $15,000,000 common and $15,000,000 
preferred stock, and does not look like much of a 
purchase. 

“tL,” Plattsburg, N. Y.: 1. The report of Inter- 

| national Nickel is only partial. It appears to show 
a surplus last year of about half a million dollars. 
2. The resignation of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., from 
the directorate of the National City Bank ought to 
put a stop to the talk constantly heard whenever 

| this bank becomes interested in any financial enter- 

| prise that the Rockefellers are behind it. 3. The 
annual report of Pacific Mail shows a shrinkage in 

| the earnings, for which a variety of explanations is 
made. The surplus was only $8,200. 

“B. M.,” Boston: Four dollars received. You are 
on my preferred subscription list for one year. 1. 
Yes, if you want tospeculate incopper shares. They 
are treacherous properties to deal in, especially at 
this time. 2. Latest reports indicated that the 
Arcadian was not doing much. The value of all such 
stocks depends upon what is found underground, 
hence they must be regarded as very uncertain prop- 
ositions. 3. Kidder, Peabody & Co., 115 Devon- 
shire Street, Vermilye & Co., 13 Congress Street, 
Lawson, Arnold & Co., 33 State Street. 4. Not now. 
Keep out of the market. 

“*G.,” Portland, Me.: The reorganization of the 
United States Shipbuilding Company, or ship-yard 
trust, is little better than putting it into bankruptcy. 
Nearly $40,000,000 of water is to be squeezed out of 
it in the process of readjustment. The bondholders, 
all but Mr. Schwab and his friends, get preferred 
stock and a bonusof common stock for their bonds, 
and the old common stockholders are cut down to 
ten per cent. of new common, The funny thing 
about this reorganization is the disclosure that $9,- 
000,000 of underlying bonds of the Bethlehem Steel 








Company were absolutely overlooked when the trust 
made its application to be listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and gave a list of its securities. It 
is also disclosed that the earnings of the companies 
as reported were largely fictitious. It does seem as 
if those who were deluded into the purchase of 
these securities should have some recourse at law. 

“S.,”’ Stanton, W. Va.: 1. The underwriting syn- 
dicate for the Pennsylvania stock receives 2 1-2 per 
cent. commission on the $90,000,000 required to se- 
cure the issue of $75,000,000 of new stock at 120, 
This commission is to be paid on stock for which 
stockholders subscribe as well as on that for which 
the syndicate subscribes. In other words, it costs 
the Pennsylvania Railroad $2,250,000 to sell $75,000,- 
000 in stock around 120, and a 6 per cent. stock at 
that. 2. The Santa Fé will not issue new bonds, as 
it finds that it has about $9,000,009 of unissued bonds 
available for its needs. It isclear that this road has 
not been charging a sufficient percentage of its 
earnings for operating expenses, maintenance, and 
improvements. I pointed out that fact some time 
ago. If it had done so it would not have been able 
to make such a good showing of earnings applicable 
to dividends on the common. On this showing the 
stock was put up to high figures and many insiders 
then sold out. 

““M.,”” Elmira, N. Y.: 1. Those who have been 
promised a boom in Mexican Central will be sur- 
prised to learn that the proposed readjustment of 
its capital includes a scheme for a ten-per cent. as- 


| sessment on the common stock, and a voting trust 


which will put all the power of the corporation for 
aterm of years in the hands of a few bankers, to 


| juggle with it as they please and count the stock- 


holders out. A very pretty scheme. 2. If anybody 
can understand exactly what benefit the stock- 


| holders of the Mexican National are to get out of 


the proposed plan of reorganization offered them by 
the voting trust, I wish he would point it out. The 
talk of the Mexican government’s buying a large 
amount of the stock, and of granting a monopoly to 
the railroad for twenty years within its territory, is 
simply foolish. Noone has ever been able to tie the 
Mexican government down for twenty years in a 
transaction involving money. The death of Presi- 
dent Diaz would invite all sorts of difficulties, and 
possibly a revolution. The minority-holders of Mex- 
ican National as well as of Mexican Central ought 
to organize, engage a good lawyer, and proceed to 
see where they are at. 

NEw YORK, June 4th, 1908. JASPER. 

Those who cough at night may secure rest by taking 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 


Very Light Men. 


“‘There are men,’’ says the Manayunk 
philosopher, ‘‘ who wouldn’t make much 
of an impression even by falling into a 
mortar bed.’’ 


Love thv neighbor and love the most delicious, 





sparkling Champagne on sale, Cook’s Imperial Extra 
| Dry. 


Ir any persons still doubt the superiority of the Soh- 
| mer Piano let them try for themselves and be con- 
| vinced, not only that the Sohmer ¢s the best, but that it 
| will continue to be the best. 


No | 








WEEKLY 


brews beer to suit the 
popular taste some light 


and some dark, but all 
absolutely pure. It’s 
not an experiment, but 
an assured fact. and 


thus the widespread 


ularity of 
Pabst Blue Ribbon 


1S explained. 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE 


THE SUN SHINES” 
An Endowment policy in the Equitable 


makes money for you—and at the 
same time protects your family. 


But you can only secure it while the 
sun of good health is shining. 


GAGE £. TARBELL 


2% Vice President 


For full information fill out coupon below, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $........... 


the United States 
Dept. No. 23. 


if used at 


. years of age. 


PN n:5'5 5456 ce Gb0sees onsen 
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ELIGIBLE. 


Mrs. UPSTATE 
darter Hattie ; she’s jes’ 
the city.” 

JANITOR 


Mrs. UpsTati ‘+ Land 


‘*T’'m lookin’ fer nice 


tidy rooms ter my 


marri’d an’ wants ter settle deown in 


‘¢Madam, these are bac helor apartments.” 


sake! thet’s all right. Hattie 


marri’d Joel Jimpsum Weed, the oldest bachelor in Squashville.”’ 


Established 1823. 
WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE “SOHMER”? HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS _ 


Schmer Building, 
in Greater New 
Sth Ave., cor 22d St. York. 


ASTHMA Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
Book 2A FREE. DR. HAYES, Kaffalo, N.Y. 





Carl HSchultzs 
Carbonic 
Sellers Benes 


The Only pure and Vorreet Artificial Min 
eral 








KISSINGEN, 
DOUBLE. 


Waters Sold in America To-day, 





Used in the homes of 
our leading physicians. 


In siphons and also in 
bottles for out-of-town 
shipments. ° 


CARL H. SCHULT 


Telephone Connection, 480-444 First Ave., N.Y. 














OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


Usethe Great English Remedy 
BLAIR’S PILLS Es 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DERUGGIE William &t., N. Y. 


Between New York and Chica oin24 Hours .. - 
Via New York Central—Lake 


Nineteenth Year 1884-1903 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


and Empire Theatre School 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT President 


A Technical training-school for the stage (chartered as 
private corporation by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York) in connection with Mr, Charles 
Frohman’s New York ‘Theatres and Companies. Ap- 
ply to 

E. P. STEPHENSON - General Manager 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


GOOD INCOMES MADE 


goods. 25 and 30 per cent. 





commission off. 
BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15c. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31-33 Vesey St , NewYork, 
P. O. Box 289. 








LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE. 
Unrivaled position at top of Regent Street. A 
favorite hotel with Americans. 
Att Mopern AppointTMENTS. MopekATE TARIFF 


Modern Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Operating over the Popular 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


Are personally conducted. Run Trt- 
Weekly and make direct connections 





at CHICAGO with all lines 
operating 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOURIST CARS 


Phis tourist-car service affords a most 
comlortable journey trom the Atlantic to 
the Pacific at the lowest possibl cost, 
second-class tickets being availa’ ie. 


We Make Berth Resorva-e 
tions Through 
B. F. H¢ IRNER, Gen’l Pass. Agt., Cleveland, O. 


| R. E. PAYNE, General Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
| A. W. ECCLESTONE,. D.P. A.. 385 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘LAKE SHORE LIMITED.’’ 


hore Route 








By selling our celebrated | 


| 


3. LADIES Hievesinin.set8 








June 11, 1903 
















dress hides as their ~ 
ancestors did. 


5 

ONDERLAND 1903’ 

describes the MANDANS. 

YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
PUGET SOUND and the 


ff COLUMBIA RIVER.@ 
‘g p>Send Six Cents for it to “Y 


a FCHAS.S. FEE, Gent Passenger Agent, 
ry ST. PAUL, MINN. 
a 


25 Cents for” CLIMBING MT.RAINIER: s 


.Y 
* 


MORGAN &WRIGHT TIRES 
ARE GOOD TIRES 


MORGAN @ WRIGHT TIRES 
Needs No Argument. 


For years they have been the most 
economical of any bicycle tire on tl 


The Superiority of 


satisfactory 
market. 
They Are Better Value Now 
For Your Money Than Ever. 
And can be had on any reliable wheel or from any rep- 
utable dealer. : 
Why Take The Risk of Using 
A Less Hnown Make? 


and 


MORGAN @ WRIGHT, Chicago and New York. 





, Wi BARKER CO. TROY.NY. 
{NE sé 
LY COLL GUFFS 
ARE THE BEST 
> “BUY THEM. 










and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 


Thousands having failed else- 


M 0 R PH | N E where have been cured by us. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio | 














od! 













For Reasons 
of State 


A vivid little love story, beautifully illustrated; told simply but 
with appealing interest. The story is contained in a 128-page 
book which describes some of the most delightful mountain and lake 
resortsin the East. Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to 
cover postage. Address, T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 





Lackawanna 





Railroad 























